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PRINCE SOLMS’S TRIP TO TEXAS, 1844-1845 
R. L. Breserze 


On April 20, 1842, some twenty German counts and princes met 
at Biebrich on the Rhine, near the old city of Mainz, and organ- 
ized a society for the purpose of purchasing lands in Texas. Their 
plan was to settle German emigrants on these lands. They sent 
Prince Victor of Leiningen and Count Joseph of Boos-Waldeck, 
two of their members, to Texas in May, 1842, with ample funds 
and full power to buy land. When these two men finally arrived 
in Texas in September, Prince Leiningen called on President Hous- 
ton to secure concessions for the society, while Count Boos-Waldeck 
set about the purchase of a tract of land. On January 9, 1843, he 
bought the W. H. Jack league on Cummins Creek in the eastern 
part of Fayette County and named it Nassau Farm in honor of 
the protector of the society, Duke Adolf of Nassau. 

When Prince Leiningen returned to Germany in 1843 he re- 
ported in favor of colonization on a large scale, although he had 
failed to secure any concessions from President Houston and the 
Congress of Texas, while Count Boos-Waldeck advised against large- 
scale colonization because it would require too large a financial out- 
lay. The society accepted Prince Leiningen’s suggestions and lost 
Count Boos-Waldeck as a member. 

Having decided in favor of colonization on a large scale, the 
society reorganized itself on March 25, 1844, at a general meeting 
of the stockholders. The new society called itself Society for the 
Protection of German Immigrants in Texas (Verein zum Schutze 
deutscher Einwanderer in Texas) and announced very promptly 
that it contemplated neither speculation nor political projects, but 
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would devote itself to the support and direction of German emigra- 
tion to Texas out of purely philanthropical reasons. Prince Victor 
of Leiningen was elected president and Count Carl of Castell, the 
moving spirit of the society since its founding in 1842, was made 
business director. Among the new members was Alexander Bour- 
geois d’Orvanne, who with Armand Ducos had received a coloniza- 
tion contract from Sam Houston on June 3, 1842, to settle twelve 
hundred families in the region between the upper reaches of the 
Medina and Frio rivers. Bourgeois had succeeded during the fall 
of 1843 to interest the German noblemen in his colonization con- 
tract to such an extent that they entered into a preliminary agree- 
ment with him to take over his colonization contract despite the 
fact that on December 3, 1843, eighteen months after its issue, it 
would expire if a minimum of four hundred families had not been 
placed on the grant by that time. Both Bourgeois and the Ger- 
man noblemen must have believed that Bourgeois could secure a 
renewal or extension of the contract, for on April 7, 1844, nearly 
half a year after the Bourgeois-Ducos contract expired and after 
the German noblemen organized the new society, they closed the 
deal. In fact, so sure must the German noblemen have been that 
they made Bourgeois colonial director of the settlement to be 
founded on the Medina.? 

Not long thereafter, on April 20, 1844, exactly two years after 
the first society had been organized, the new society appointed 
Prince Carl of Solms-Braunfels, one of its members, commissioner- 
general for its colonial establishment in Texas and ordered him 
and Bourgeois d’Orvanne to Texas to get everything in readiness 
for the first settlers. Accompanying the formal appointment in writ- 
ing was a long letter of instructions to Prince Solms concerning 
the management of Nassau Farm, the renewal or possible exten- 
sion of the Bourgeois-Ducos colonization contract, the making of 
a contract with Henry Francis Fisher,’ the allaying of any sus- 


1For the facts concerning the organization of the Society for the Protec- 
tion of German Immigrants in Texas in 1844 and its interest in a coloniza- 
tion enterprise in Texas, see R. L. Biesele, The History of the German 
Settlements in Texas, 1831-1861, pp. 66-74. 

*Henry Francis Fisher and Burchard Miller received a colonization con- 
tract on June 7, 1842, for the region between the Llano and the Colorado 
rivers. After this contract was renewed on September 1, 1843, Fisher 
secured an appointment as Texas consul for the port of Bremen and in the 
spring of 1844 began to interest the German noblemen in his contract. 
(See Colonization Papers for 1829 to 1842 and 1843 to 1845; also Letters 
to the Department of State, No. 42, p. 338, Texas State Library.) 
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picion among the American settlers in Texas against the Society’s 
program, the appointment of an agent in Galveston and Houston, 
the keeping of accounts against the credit of 25,000 florins 
($10,000.00) placed at his disposal, and the founding of the first 
settlement.® 

Prince Solms left Germany about the middle of May, crossing 
the English Channel to Dover on May 16 aboard the Princess Alice. 
He met Alexander Bourgeois d’Orvanne in London that same 
evening and traveled with him until he dismissed him in San An- 
tonio in August, 1844. From the time he left London, May 18, 
1844, until he left New Braunfels, May 15, 1845, Prince Solms 
wrote fourteen letters to Count Castell, the Society’s business di- 
rector, and sent eleven reports to the Society’s directorate at Mainz. 
It is from these letters and reports that this article has been 
written. 

From London Prince Solms wrote on May 18: 


I received all the credits and the letters and have been here 
since the evening of the 16th. . . . The first person whom 
I met in London when I alighted from the omnibus was d’Orvanne. 
He had an audience yesterday with Prince Albert, who received 
him very graciously. The latest ship [from America] has brought 
the news that a treaty to annex Texas to the United States has 
been signed by the representatives of the two countries; never- 
theless, here as well as in the United States, annexation is con- 
sidered impossible. All articles in English and American news- 
papers which I have read about the matter express the same opin- 
ion. The Senate of the United States will reject annexation, 
since it would result in a declaration of war by Mexico . . . 
and by England, France, and Russia. The United States govern- 
ment, whose finances are unsettled and cannot stand the strain 
of war, will not be so foolish. This is, as I have said, the opin- 
ion of newspapers and of those persons with whom [ have spoken, 
especially stock-brokers. . . . This evening at half past eight 
I am leaving for Liverpool on the Royal Mail train and to-morrow 
at half past eight I am sailing for the United States on the 
Caledonia. Everyone for himself and God for us all. In spite 
of the deep pain of parting, my courage and confidence are at 
high pitch. [Our colonization plan] will and must succeed. You 


’Solms-Braunfels Archiv. XLIX, 106-111. The reference here used is to 
a collection of transcripts made under the writer’s supervision from pho- 
tostats in the Library of Congress. Subsequent references to this collection 
will be given in the abbreviated form of S-B A. 
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know what sacrifices I am making. Give everyone my best wishes, 
especially your wife, Leiningen, Zalewsky, and others. God be 
with you and with us! From Boston you will receive my next 
letter.* 


From Halifax, after a ten-day voyage across the Atlantic, an 
unusually short trip for that time, Prince Solms wrote a brief 
note. A storm on Whitsunday drove the ship through icebergs, 
some of which projected over fifty feet out of the water. About 
the storm and other matters, Prince Solms wrote: 


We were quite resigned, especially I, for I was convinced we 
would be safe. I was sick and suffering, but I kept up my cour- 
age. D’Orvanne still has as many wrinkles on his face as ein 
alter Dachs; I, well, a mussel shell is smooth in comparison with 
my face. . . . From Boston, as soon as I shall have assur- 
ance of the rejection of the Texas annexation treaty, I shall write 
you again.° 


From Boston Prince Solms sent only a very brief note. He 
stated that an enclosed report by d’Orvanne was correct, that he 
(Solms) would write more fully from New York, and requested 
Count Castell to dispatch an enclosed letter to Princess Sophia 
of Salm-Salm, his lady love.*® 

In his letter of June 4 from New York Prince Solms wrote 
more extendedly as follows: 


I arrived here safely Sunday morning with my companion and, 
after a two-days’ stay, I shall continue my trip by rail via Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore to Cumberland, without interruption, I 
hope. Then I shall have to use the stage for twenty-four hours 
to reach either Pittsburg or Wheeling. From thence I shall go 
by boat on the Ohio and Mississippi to New Orleans. The trip 
will require from eight to ten days. 


Farther on in the letter in discussing annexation, he wrote: 


Annexation holds only disadvantages for Texas. The Texans 
are d'argent court [short of money], therefore they will do what 
one asks. There is a great future for us if we know how to 
use our opportunity. Land will rise in value as soon as condi- 
tions are normal and the government has executive power. The 
moment annexation is rejected a great commercial and political 


‘S-B A., XLIX, 112-114. 
*S-B A., XLIX, 115-116. 
*Ibid., XLIX, 117. 
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future is assured the society. . . . German commerce and 
German shipping will revive. The jealousy between England and 
France concerning commerce with Texas must, if used properly, 
give us the protection which otherwise a German fleet would have 
to furnish, . . . If things go as I hope and wish—and God 
will help us—you must not resign from the directorate in Europe 
to bury yourself in Texas before everything is in smooth running 
order. So far as the colony and Nassau Farm are concerned I 
shall get everything in order so that, once a start has been made 
and protection against the Indians is assured, cnly supervision and 
control over the expenditure of the money and over him [ Bour- 
geois d’Orvanne] will be necessary. . . . You and I shall be 
working for a great national object and our names will have a 
good reputation with the German people. To have offered the 
German farmer a new existence through colonization, to have 
given commerce, shipping, and industry a new impetus seems to 
me to be worth more than the Order of the Red Eagle, fourth 
class. I am exerting all my energy for the cause. We must 
succeed.” 


In a second letter from New York of even date with the first, 
Prince Solms reported that the question of annexation had not 
been settled and that the majority of the people adhered to the 
opinion that the United States Senate would reject annexation. 
Paraphrasing an opinion offered by Mr. Brower, Texan consul at 
New York, he wrote: 


Texas has a national debt of seven million dollars which it can- 
not pay. In case of annexation the United States is to assume this 
debt while Texas surrenders her expansive public domain and 
adds one to the number of stars in the American flag. The whole 
trade of Texas would be directed to the United States, which 
would be of greater importance than the increase in the number 
of states, for this [annexation] can at best only mean hostilities 
with Mexico and, what would be worse, with England and France. 
If Texas is not annexed her whole trade goes to Europe, and 
with little effort we can direct it to Germany. Which future is 
more important for the Society, to see its lands increase slightly 
in value with annexation or to create a market for German prod- 
ucts in Texas and to buy the raw materials of Texas at a lower 
price than has been paid before? 

To recognize the independence of Texas and to see it main- 
tained seems to me to be to the advantage of the Society. We 
would become the agent for trade between Texas and Germany 
and would reap great benefits. The German population would 


*S-B A., XLIX, 118-120. 
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contribute materially to the political consolidation of ‘Texas. 
: Annexation or its rejection decides a matter of great 
importance for the future of Germany and the Society.* 


While they were in Baltimore Prince Solms and Bourgeois 
d’Orvanne visited an insane asylum in which many of the in- 
mates were German Protestants. These, a physician in the asy- 
lum explained, had lost their minds because of the activities of 
the numerous sects in the United States among them and of 
life on the frontier. Prince Solms regretted it very much and 
most urgently requested the Society to send no sectarians with 
the first emigrant ships but only Catholics and a reliable Catholic 
priest.° 

On Thursday, June 6, Prince Solms and Bourgeois d’Orvanne 
left Baltimore, arrived that evening in Cumberland, and after a 
fifteen-hour trip by stage reached Brownsville, Pennsylvania, dur- 
ing the morning of the seventh. “It was the worst night which 
I have spent in my whole life,” Prince Solms wrote. From 
Brownsville they went by boat on the Monongahela to Pittsburg. 
They left Pittsburg on the eighth of June. On board the Majestic 
on the Ohio Prince Solms got some majestic jolts while writing 
his sixth letter on June 10 to mail at Cincinnati. He hoped to 
reach New Orleans by the 17th in order that he and Bourgeois 
d’Orvanne might sail for Galveston on the steamer New York on 
the 20th. He heard everywhere that the annexation of Texas 
would be definitely rejected. “God grant it!” he pleaded.’° 

Upon his arrival in New Orleans in the early morning of June 
19 Prince Solms heard that annexation had been rejected. In his 
joy and enthusiasm he wrote: 

Now we must strike while the iron is hot. I am itching to leave 
New Orleans Saturday, at the latest Monday, to call on the Presi- 

*S-B A., XLIX, 121-123. 

*Tbid., XLIX, 125. Prince Solms was quite determined, it seems, to have 
a Catholic priest for the first settlers. In a report which he sent to the 
directors of the Society from Port Lavaca on December 23, 1844, after the 
first settlers had arrived, he stated that the Catholic priest, whom he had 
asked Father Alexander at Baltimore to send him, had not arrived. See 
Kalender der Neu Braunfelser Zeitung fiir 1916, p. 45. 

S-B A., XLIX, 124-126. The Texas annexation treaty which John C. 
Calhoun and Isaac Van Zandt signed on April 12, 1844, was rejected by the 
United States Senate on June 8 following by the decisive vote of 35 to 16. 
The discomforts of the trip down the Ohio and the Mississippi could have 
been borne more easily by Prince Solms if he had heard of the rejection 
of the treaty when he left Pittsburgh on June 8. 
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dent of Texas and to get our program under way. A great 
future lies before the Society, believe me. Remain at the helm 
so that we may work together. . . . You may depend on it 
that I won’t leave Texas until our colonization program is work- 
ing smoothly. . . . This morning [June 19] a Mr. Wilson 
of Houston approached me and asked if I were Prince Solms. 
Upon my affirmative answer he assured me that the people of 
Texas were looking forward to my coming and would receive me 
with open arms. . . . After he had praised the Society, he 
pointed out the advantages of colonization for Texas and spoke 
favorably of the German colonists whom we were bringing. . . 

I stressed the fact that philanthropy is the guiding principle of 
our work and pointed out the advantages which would accrue to 
Texas and to our Society from our colonization program. . . 
Get everything ready for the first expedition and see to it that 
the duke of Nassau sends the silver table service; it would be a 
pity if he didn’t keep his promise. See that it is sent along with 
the first emigrants.” 


If ever a man was disappointed about staying too long in one 
place, especially when he was anxious to go to another, it was 
Prince Solms. Instead of getting away on the 20th, or at the 
latest the 22d, he had to stay in New Orleans until the 29th of 
June. It gave him the opportunity to write three more letters 
from there, each of which shows his great restlessness. On the 
20th he wrote that he had spoken with Armand Ducos, Bourgeois 
d’Orvanne’s partner, who had told him that without doubt the 
Texas Congress would pass every bill demanded by the Society. 
Mr. Vogel of the siaadiae consulate in New Orleans asked Prince 
Solms why the colonization project had not been planned in 1818. 
Supported by the German Customs Union, what progress could 
this German colony have made in a period of twenty-six years !?* 

On Sunday, June 23, Prince Solms spent the day hunting alli- 
gators on the sugar plantation of Mr. Nogehart, a young French 
creole, and proved his prowess as a marksman by killing three 
alligators at distances of one hundred to one hundred and thirty 
paces. Bourgeois got two shots, but missed. 

Although Prince Solms speaks of d’Orvanne as an agreeable 
traveling companion, he criticizes him for his carelessness and 
indifference in the purchase of supplies needed by the prince and 
the advance expedition to get everything in readiness for the set- 


4S-B A., XLIX, 127-131. 
*Tbid., 132-135. 
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tlers. Things cost two and three times as much in New Orleans 
as in Germany. He describes d’Orvanne as having “the typical 
French character, just like sparkling champagne, but not like 
wine that has fire.”?* 

On June 24, Dr. Anson Jones called on Prince Solms for an 
extended conference. Jones declared annexation to be lost for- 
ever and that the people in Galveston and throughout the republic 
would resort to arms in case of annexation by force. Although 
he had voted for annexation out of personal considerations, Jones 
was now altogether opposed to it. He offered to do everything 
in his power to boost the Society’s project before the Texan Con- 
gress because he regarded it as a great blessing for Texas. The 
conference made Prince Solms very hopeful that the Bourgeois- 
Ducos colonization contract would be renewed. 

Preparatory to establishing satisfactory relations with the 
Indians Prince Solms bought cheap pearls and trinkets, but not 
enough, as he said, asking that a large quantity of Indian goods 
be sent with the first emigrant ships. 

The prince also desired that the Society’s chief engineer and 
the physicians be sent soon and that the engineer know some- 
thing about mining, because it was generally understood that 
there were copper, iron, and possibly silver on the Society’s lands. 
In fact, when he visited the mint at New Orleans the director 
told him that there was a silver mine on the Society’s grant.?® 

While he was still in New Orleans, Prince Solms began to con- 
sider the matter of appointing his successor in the position of 
commissioner-general of colonization once the first settlement had 
been definitely established. He did not regard Bourgeois 
d’Orvanne as capable of filling the position. He called Count 
Castell’s attention to Baron von Vaerst, a retired major in the 
Prussian army, and pointed out that this former officer was a 
kind-hearted man of good sense and circumspection. He reverted 


8S-B A., XLIX, 138-143. Mr. Vogel of the Prussian consulate and M. 
Bartheiz, formerly in the French maritime service, were of great help to 
Prince Solms. He regretted that the Society did not send German workmen 
to Texas for building cabins, storehouses, and the like for the first set- 
tlement. 

“Tbid., XLIX, 142-143. 

™S-B A., XLIX, 145-146. This was not the fabled San Saba mine, of 
which the director also told Prince Solms. It was not until the Society 
secured the Fisher and Miller colonization contract that they received land 
on which the San Saba mine was located. 
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to this matter three times, once while still in New Orleans, again 
while writing from Houston on July 4, and finally in a letter 
dated at Nassau Farm on July 15." 

In a postscript to his long letter of June 25 from New Orleans 
Prince Solms again assured Count Castell that they would get 
land for a colony and asked that no contract be made with Henry 
Francis Fisher, who was then in Germany trying to associate him- 
self and his partner, Burchard Miller, with the German noblemen.” 

On the evening of June 29 Prince Solms finally sailed for Gal- 
veston, where he arrived on July 1. He did not tarry there long, 
and wrote from Houston on July 4: 

The people here are very enthusiastic over our arrival. Royal 
salutes are being fired; city officials and others are calling on me 
and placing themselves at my service. In short, everybody acts 
like possessed. This evening I am leaving for Washington [on 
the Brazos]. . . . I shall write you again from Nassau 
Farm. . . . Do not forget to send an organ with the 
first emigrants. After they have not heard music for a long time, 
the settlers will be greatly impressed with an organ, no matter 
how small it may be. It is absolutely necessary that every set- 
tler is equipped with a gun, a hunting knife, a powder horn, and 
a game bag. Cannons are of great service in making an impres- 
sion.*8 


Before leaving Houston on July 5 Prince Solms wrote that he 
then had the definite assurance that the Society would receive 
land in the very healthful region of the Medina River west of 
San Antonio. By November 1 he hoped to have houses in readi- 
ness for some fifty families and to have made the necessary prep- 
arations for the debarkation of the emigrants.* 

From Nassau Farm Prince Solms advised in his letter of July 
15 that this plantation ought to be divided into eight parts and 
each part sold to the younger son of some nobleman.”° Nassau 


*Tbid., XLIX, 144, 148, 150, 154. 

“§-B A., XLIX, 147. The Society took over the Fisher and Miller coloni- 
zation contract on June 26, 1844, and placed Fisher on its Couneil for 
Colonial Affairs. 

“Ibid., XLIX, 149-151. Nassau Farm, as pointed out earlier in this 
article, was the W. H. Jack league on Cummins Creek in the eastern part 
of Fayette County which Count Boos-Waldeck bought for the Society from 
younger sons of the members of the Society. 

*S-B A., XLIX, 152. 

Prince Solms used the term cadet de famillc. Presumably he meant the 
Robert Mills of Brazoria County on January 9, 1843. 
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Farm had a good location, but its purchase was sheer nonsense, 
in the prince’s opinion. No doubt existed any longer in his 
mind that the Society would get from the Texan Congress 
whatever it asked. He had been unable to see Sam Houston, 
but he had seen Anson Jones again. He anticipated that 
the hardest task of all would be to reach an agreement with 
the Indians, but he assured Count Castell that he would accom- 
plish that, too, even if it were the last thing. he did. He 
remembered the services rendered to the Society by Captain Jack 
Hays of the Spy Company and the soldier Johann Rahm when 
he requested that the rifle for Captain Hays be inscribed: “The 
German Association to Col. John C. Hays,” and that the rifle for 
Rahm be marked with the words: “Der Verein zum Schutze 
deutscher Einwanderer in Texas als Anerkennung dem Schweizer 
Johann Rahm.”?? 

Prince Solms wrote from San Antonio on July 29 in part as 


follows: 


The country which I have visited is in places very beautiful and 
well watered; there are some hills, but they are not worth men- 
tioning. The rivers are good, and the Guadalupe and San An- 
tonio can be made navigable. San Antonio de Bexar looks like 
a single great ruin from Spanish times—the Alamo, all the splen- 
did monuments of Spanish architecture, the missions of San Jose, 
La Concepcion, San Juan, and La Espada lie in ruins—I feel 
here like Scipio on the ruins of Carthage. And in all these ruins 
there is nothing but misery—all these poor Alsatians and Ger- 
mans from the Rhine country whom Castro sent over have my 
sincere pity.** 





Two weeks before Prince Solms wrote his last personal letter 
to Count Castell he sent his first official report from Nassau Farm. 
He stated that he agreed with the suggestion of the colonial di- 
rector, Alexander Bourgeois, to parcel out and sell Nassau Farm, 
since it was about one hundred and forty miles from the Bour- 
geois- Ducos grant and too difficult to reach from there. 


48-B A., XLIX, 153-156. Rahm, a native of the Swiss canton of Schaff- 
hausen, had persuaded his commanding officer, Captain Hays, to come to 
the aid of a number of Germans from the Palatinate, Baden, and Wuert- 
temberg who had come to Texas in the early spring of 1844 as settlers for 
Castro’s colony on the Medina and had himself done much to relieve their 
suiferings and to find work for them. See Kalender der Neu Braunfelser 
Zeitung fiir 1916, p. 28. 

*Tbid., XLIX, 157-159. 
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Charles Fordtran, appointed as inspector by Count Boos-Waldeck, 
had taken care of the plantation for two hundred and fifty dollars 
and was left in charge by Prince Solms until the arrival of a 
physician whom the Society was to send to Nassau Farm. William 
Etzel was retained as general manager. Prince Solms reported 
that he had met many prominent men who had all expressed their 
happiness over the colonization work to be carried on by the 
Society. Many of the Germans then living in Texas visited him 
and asked to be accepted as settlers. He told them that he was 
not authorized to give them land but that they might buy land 
very cheaply and have an equal share with the immigrants in the 
churches, schools, and charitable institutions. During Prince 
Solms’s visit in Industry Friedrich Ernst offered the toast: “To 
the health of the noble and generous German princes who think 
of the welfare of their subjects even on this side of the ocean!” 
Prince Solms stated that he had secured the services of Dr. Emil 
Meyer, who would help him in making the preparations for the 
first settlement and who, because he had lived in warm climates 
and knew the methods of treating the diseases of those regions, 
would be especially valuable to the settlers and to the physician 
whom the Society was sending to the colony.” 

In his second report, dated at San Antonio de Bexar on August 
20, 1844, Prince Solms stated that he had made an inspection of 
the Bourgeois-Ducos grant, had found land suitable for agricul- 
ture along the rivers and creeks and in the Uvalde and Sabinal 
canyons, but that all of this good land had been previously located. 
Consequently the Society had no land on which to start its colony. 
He considered it fortunate that the grant had been annulled. 

It thus became necessary for the Society to secure land in some 
other way. Prince Solms did not deem acquisition by purchase 
advisable, since it would not be possible to buy a compact tract 
large enough for the needs of the Society. He considered it 
equally inadvisable to make agreements with owners of leagues 
to settle half of the leagues, for the Society’s lands would thus 
always be split up and the colonization work would enhance the 
value of the remaining half leagues without any benefit to the 
Society. He argued, in addition, that a compact tract could never 

*S-B A., XL, 1-9, Kalender fiir 1916, pp. 15-19. A somewhat shorter and 


different account of the reports is found in Biesele, The History of the 
German Settlements in Texas, 1831-1861, pp. 103-124, passim. 
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be secured, since some owners would not be willing to make agree- 
ments with the Society. Temporarily, however, he and Bourgeois 
had begun negotiations with a Mr. Cassiano and others under the 
suggested half-league settlement plan. The land under consider- 
ation was situated at the confluence of the Cibolo with the San 
Antonio River about half way to the coast from San Antonio. 
A settlement at that place would serve as a station for those set- 
tlers who would desire to go farther into the interior. In the 
course of time the settlement might become a trading center, since 
the San Antonio River with an average depth of at least four feet 
up to this place could be made navigable and since the place was 
on the way from the coast to the Medina and from Victoria to 
Laredo. Prince Solms surmised, perhaps erroneously, that mer- 
chants from Mexico, because of the shorter distance, would go 
there to trade instead of going to San Antonio. Only two leagues 
were offered him on the partial settlement plan, making the 
equivalent of only one league available for settlement. Prince 
Solms did not push the San Antonio-Cibolo proposal, because 
the Society intended to place at least one hundred families on 
each settlement and give each family one hundred acres of land. 
The proposal had the other disadvantage of not leaving the 
Society any lands to sell profitably at a later time when they had 
enhanced in value.** 

Prince Solms tried to make an agreement with McMullen to 
settle half of his tract of sixteen leagues on the Medina. Although 
McMullen was at first favorable to the proposition, he decided 
finally that he would dispose of his land by sale alone. Prince 
Solms liked the land, since it was very fertile and had numerous 
springs. 

After presenting these propositions to the Society, Prince Solms 
advised as follows: first, secure enough land at the confluence of 
the Cibolo with the San Antonio in any manner possible in order 
that all of the settlers coming the first year might be settled there ; 
second, acquire the McMullen tract on the Medina in whole or in 

*The proposal of a settlement at the junction of the Cibolo with the 
San Antonio met with favor in Texas, for on October 30, over two months 
later, the Telegraph and Texas Register contained an article about it in 
which the fertility of the soil, the purity of the water, the beauty of the 
location, and the commercial prospects of the place were stressed. The 
name of San Bartolo had already been chosen for the new town which was 


to be erected. The article mentioned only Bourgeois d’Orvanne and neither 
Prince Solms nor the Society. 
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part so that it could be used for another settlement and another 
station on the way to the interior; third, purchase the land in the 
Uvalde canyon, which, if bought soon enough, might be bought 
at five cents an acre. 

To follow up this advice Prince Solms planned to ask the Texas 
Congress for a grant of land which would include the fertile un- 
located lands on the Medina and extend out toward the south- 
west. Such a grant would lie nearer the Rio Grande and might 
secure some of the overland trade with Chihuahua. He said that 
he would try to get a reduction in the duties on all goods brought 
into Texas by the ships of the Society. If he should succeed in 
all of this program, Prince Solms said that the Society would 
find its whole position changed and, if the Bourgeois-Ducos grant 
were not renewed, Bourgeois’s membership in the Society would 
cease. 

To assist him in his work in Texas, Prince Solms had asked 
for several capable older men, preferably officers, to be sent to 
Texas to serve as commandants in the different settlements and 
for several young men to act as messengers. He recommended 
also the organization of a mounted company of twenty to fifty 
men for outpost and patrol duty. He requested that he be 
allowed to return to Germany the following spring, since he could 
explain better verbally than in writing the changed position of 
the Society, the prospects of the colony and of German trade, as 
well as the advantages which Germany in general and the Society 
in particular would derive from trade with Mexico. He felt, too, 
that his personal presence in Germany would enable the Society 
to induce the various governments in Germany to join the Society, 
thus assuring the colonization work of becoming a national move- 
ment.”° 

A few days after making his second report, Prince Solms re- 
ceived word from Germany that the Society had entered into an 
agreement with Henry Francis Fisher to assume the obligations 
of the Fisher and Miller colonization contract and from New 
Orleans that Bourgeois d’Orvanne had lost his colonization con- 
tract and that it was very doubtful that the contract would be 
renewed. He spoke to Bourgeois d’Orvanne about the reports 
“in the most quiet manner, as one gentleman speaks to another 


*S-B A., XL, 10-28; Kalender fiir 1916, pp. 19-27. 
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in matters of business.” Then a correspondence ensued between 
the two, Prince Solms advising Bourgeois d’Orvanne that he had 
lost his position as colonial director but offering to retain him 
in the employ of the Society. Bourgeois d’Orvanne did not accept 
the terms, namely, a salary of five per cent of the net proceeds 
of the Society or a salary of five per cent of the net proceeds to 
be derived from land sales in the Fisher and Miller grant.*° 

On August 26, 1844, Prince Solms made his third report. He 
wrote from San Antonio that Bourgeois was very much dis- 
gruntled over his dismissal as colonial director. He reported that 
the land along the Colorado in the Fisher and Miller grant was 
all located but that there was still a large amount of desirable 
unlocated land in the grant. He regretted, however, that the 
grant was not in the direct line of trade from San Antonio to 
Mexico, a fact which might prevent accomplishing one of the 
three objects of the Society—the enlarging of German trade. 
From Col. Jack Hays he heard that Henry Francis Fisher be- 
lieved that it was impossible to make the first settlement on the 
grant itself, since it was too far from the coast, an opinion for 
which Solms gave Fisher great credit. For the first settlement 
Fisher had acquired, as Hays reported, a compact tract of 
eleven leagues of land on the Guadalupe beginning twenty miles 
above Seguin. Solms described the tract as running thirty-three 
miles along the Guadalupe to its source, a matter in which he 
was clearly in error. He pointed out that the northwestern part 
of the grant consisted of the hunting grounds of the Comanches, 
whom he proposed to force into a treaty or else administer such 
a crushing defeat to them that they would not molest him for a 
long time. Twenty or more of Castro’s colonists, who had been 
in San Antonio since May, offered to serve under Prince Solms 
against the Indians. He would not, however, estrange them from 
Castro, not wishing to give Castro a pretext for complaint 
against the Society. He requested that as many emigrants as 
possible be sent to Texas by the end of March, 1845, since the 
probability of success would be greater with a larger number of 
settlers. 

Foreshadowing his next report he wrote that he would go to 
Nassau Farm in Fayette County, as he had been requested to do, 


*S-B A., XLIX, 171-179; XL, 38-42. 
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and would call on President Houston and Secretary of State 
Anson Jones to apprise them of the change in the affairs of the 
Society. He was going to write articles for the newspapers of 
Texas, New Orleans, and New York in order to counteract those 
which Bourgeois would undoubtedly write. “From President 
Houston and from Secretary of State Anson Jones,” he said, “I 
am continuously receiving written assurances of their good will 
and their interest in the cause of the Society. . . . The atti- 
tude of the people out here in the western part of Texas is alto- 
gether in our favor, especially in the matter of trade advantages 
for the Society, for they see the benefits accruing to them from 
the importation of good and cheap articles.’ 

The fourth report, which was made from Nassau Farm on Sep- 
tember 20, 1844, was rather brief. Prince Solms had arrived 
there after a five-day trip on horseback from San Antonio. Be- 
fore he wrote his report he called on Anson Jones, who shared 
his opinion that Bourgeois would not receive a renewal of his 
contract. Prince Solms pictured Nassau Farm as being in a very 
unsatisfactory condition, since much property had disappeared 
and the cotton crop was short. He assured the immigrants who 
had been enlisted in Germany by Fisher and who had arrived at 
Galveston in July aboard the brig Weser that the land promised 
them by Fisher had not been forfeited. He wanted to know if 
these immigrants were entitled to the same rights as those to be 
sent by the Society. Concerning politics in Texas he reported 
that it was rumored that Dr. Anson Jones had defeated General 
Burleson for the presidency.”® 

Prince Solms’s fifth report, dated Galveston, October 25, 1844, 
announced the selection of D. H. Klaener of that city as agent of 
the Society. Klaener was to have charge of transporting the set- 
tlers from Galveston to Matagorda Bay, where Prince Solms and 
Fisher were to purchase sufficient land for a landing place and 
leave a manager in charge to receive the settlers. From Indianola, 
or Carlshafen, as this place came to be known, Solms and Fisher 
were to go to the Guadalupe along the route to be taken by the 
colonists, and then to the Fisher and Miller grant in company 
with Major Hays and a detachment of rangers. After returning 


*S-B A., XL, 29-37; Kalender fiir 1916, pp. 29-34. 
*S-B A., XL, 43-46; Kalender fiir 1916, pp. 34-36. 
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from the grant, Prince Solms wanted to go to Washington to be 
present at the meeting of the Texan Congress in December, where- 
upon he was going to Indianola to make his headquarters there. 
He did not, however, go to Washington, but Henry Francis Fisher, 
who was to have accompanied the prince, went to request the aid 
of the Texan Congress for the Society’s enterprise.?° 

Concerning the Fisher and Miller grant, Prince Solms advised : 


We must by all means secure an extension of the grant south- 
ward and then take a new outlet on Corpus Christi Bay, and to 
this end we must start negotiations with McGloin about the land 
which he owns there. Only then will trade with the Rio Grande 
be assured, which at this very time is threatened by the English 
colony on Mr. Kennedy’s grant, located as it is on the Nueces 
and the Frio. McGloin’s land is located better and is nearer 
the sea than that of the English company, and since we would 
sell goods cheaper to the Mexicans than the English would, we 
need not fear their competition. I am on the best of terms with 
the English. If we execute the suggested ideas we shall own a 
splendid, fertile stretch of land from the Colorado to the Frio, 
suited to every type of cultivation, to cattle raising, rich in min- 
erals of all sorts.*° 


Reverting to the subject of the annexation of Texas to the 
United States Prince Solms predicted that very few voices would 
ever be raised again in Texas in behalf of annexation, unless the 
land-grabbing policy (landgierige Politik) of the United States 
should force Texas into approving annexation. “Once Texas is 
annexed,” he said, “will the Rio Grande ever be a boundary for 
the Yankees, the great ‘go ahead’ nation?” and continued 


Then the United States will control the trade of the whole Gulf 
of Mexico—and what will become of European trade there? Will 
England and France and the more directly affected Mexico toler- 
ate that? Then war will again be the watchword, and Texas 
will be overrun with adventurers and bad characters from the 
United States. The first step in the complete ruin of all Euro- 
pean trade [with Texas] is the annexation of Texas. 

*Solms to Jones, Houston, November 2, 1844, in Anson Jones, Memo- 
randa and Official Correspondence, 391. The aid desired was granted in 
the form of a resolution passed on January 29, 1845, and allowed the 
grantees of the Fisher and Miller colonization contract until March 1, 
1846, to introduce the first third of the six thousand families called for in 
that contract. H. P. N. Gammel, The Laws of Texas, 1822-1897, II, 1091- 
1092. 

*S-B A., XL, 50-51; Kalender fiir 1916, p. 38. 
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A treaty of peace between Texas and Mexico recognizing the in- 
dependence of Texas would be of especial interest and benefit to 
the Society, because it would stimulate emigration to Texas, Solms 
believed.** 

Late in October Prince Solms went from Galveston to Houston, 
where he paid a brief call on Fisher, and then went on to Nassau 
Farm to await Fisher for an extended conference. On November 
16 he was again on his way, this time with a party of men who 
had agreed to serve the Society as a military company, and, after 
a week’s journey on horseback accompanied by the hardships of 
rain and a stiff Texas norther, reached Port Lavaca on the west- 
ern shore of Lavaca Bay. An inspection of Lavaca and Mata- 
gorda Bay occupied the prince during the next five days and led 
to his selection of Indian Point (the later Indianola) on the west- 
ern shore of Matagorda Bay not many miles inland from Paso 
Cavallo as a suitable place for the debarkation of the Society’s 
immigrants. He selected Indian Point because it had fresh water, 
wood for fuel and for building purposes, a healthy location, a 
good harbor for all ships that could cross the bar at Paso Cavallo, 
and provided the shortest possible road through the low country. 

On November 28 Prince Solms sailed for Galveston to meet the 
first ships bringing immigrants to Texas for the Society. A storm 
delayed his arrival until the morning of December 2. During the 
previous night, however, the immigrant ships sailed for Port 
Lavaca and reached there before the next stormy period on 
December 4 which forced Prince Solms, on board the Texas reve- 
nue cutter Alert, Captain Simpton, back into Galveston harbor. 
On December 9 the weather allowed Prince Solms to sail for Port 
Lavaca, where he arrived on the 11th and found the immigrants 

%8-B A., XL, 52-53; Kalender fiir 1916, pp. 39-40. 

In Jones, Memoranda and Official Correspondence, 391-392, is found an 
official letter from Prince Solms to Anson Jones, November 2, 1844, which 
says in part: “By the last steamer from Galveston I got dispatches from 
home, by which I see that the Association [Society] is very anxious about 
the annexation question, stating by good sources, that it would be a case 
of war between the European powers and the United States, as I am sure 
you, my dear and honored sir, are best aware of. The Association requested 
me to write to the government, and especially to you, dear sir, whose 
favorable disposition and feelings toward the Association I duly reported, 
to get, as far as it is possible for you to give, a slight notice whether the 
probability is for the independence of our beautiful Texas; whether we 
may flatter ourselves with the hope of a man with enlightened views, like 


you, dear Dr. Jones, at the head of the government, or whether Texas 
should fall into the condition of a territory of the United States.” 
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already ashore. Busy for several days with various matters per- 
taining to the welfare of the first immigrants he arranged on 
December 17 with a Mr. White for the purchase of a tract of land 
in Indian Point for the use of the Society. He named this loca- 
tion Carlshafen, since Prince Leiningen, Count Castell, and Prince 
Solms all had the given name of Carl. 

He pointed out again the impossibility and impracticability of 
founding the first settlement on the Llano and praised the region 
between the Guadalupe and San Antonio rivers as especially suit- 
able. He considered the so-called “fountains,” thirty miles from 
San Antonio on the way to Austin, as an ideal location for the 
first settlement, because of the fertile soil, the beautiful region, 
the excellent cedar and oak woods, the good water, and the abun- 
dant power. The proximity to San Antonio and Seguin would 
enable the settlers to get aid and protection readily. Lying at 
the foot of the hill country, this settlement was to become the 
center of the colonization work, since it was equidistant from the 
coast and the colony lands. 

Having made up his mind on the location of the first settle- 
ment, Prince Solms turned next to the problem of reaching the 
settlement. He proposed to establish several stations on the way 
from Carlshafen to the point where the Guadalupe was to be 
crossed, about twelve miles below Victoria. The first station out 
of Carlshafen was to be located on Chocolate Creek, also called 
the Agua Dulce, about twelve miles distant, where, as Prince 
Solms wrote, he had acquired 1100 acres from a Mr. Hatch. This 
station, which was to be called Leiningen in honor of the several 
members of the Leiningen family who belonged to the Society, 
was to be the prince’s headquarters. The second station, called 
Castell in honor of Count Castell, the Society’s business director, 
was twelve miles farther up the low country at a place where the 
Guadalupe could be crossed easily. How many other stations 
would have to be made on the way to the first settlement and 
from there to the grant, as well as for the protection of the prin- 
cipal settlement and the mines on the grant, Prince Solms said 
he could determine only after personal inspection. Be!ow Vic- 
toria, at the proposed station of Castell, the road was to cross the 
Guadalupe and run in as direct a line as possible to the settlement 
along the watershed between the Guadalupe and the San Antonio, 
with its tributary, the Cibolo. Wherever necessary, bridges were 
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to be built. In fact, Prince Solms planned to lay out the road 
from Carlshafen to the site of the proposed settlement in such a 
way that in the summer of 1845 a railroad could be built on it, 
similar to one then used near Ruhrort in Westphalia. The rail- 
road was to use live-oak rails and, until locomotives could be 
brought over, horses were to draw the cars. The railroad would 
mean a considerable saving of time and expense.** 

Mindful of the personal welfare of the settlers, as well as of 
the interests of the Society, Prince Solms saw fit to call the atten- 
tion of the Society to the work of two persons. He believed that 
Dr. B. Hill, the agent of the Society at Bremen, had not been 
careful enough about the food supplies used on board ship and 
those bought for the Society. The salt pork was hardly usable, 
the peas would not turn soft from boiling, the barrel of brandy 
was not good, and the claret was of an inferior quality. Dr. 
Theodore Koester, the physician for the first settlement, com- 
plained that there were not enough medicines aboard the several 
immigrant ships. Prince Solms advised that Dr. Hill be cautioned 
about these things. 

Henry Francis Fisher came in for much more criticism at the 
hands of Prince Solms. Fisher, so the prince said, had collected only 
fifteen of the fifty wagons necessary for transporting the settlers, 
had not bought any of the draft oxen and cattle for the first settle- 
ment, and had not provided any beef cattle and cornmeal. Prince 
Solms was willing for Fisher to use the Society’s funds until the last 
of January for purchasing everything that was still lacking, but 
after that date Fisher was to pay for the needed articles out of 
his own pocket, since Prince Solms was determined not to let 
either the Society’s or the settlers’ interests suffer through what 
he regarded as negligence on Fisher’s part.** There was some fric- 
tion between Prince Solms and Fisher over the Society’s agent in 
Galveston. Solms had appointed D. H. Klaener in September, 

The road was never built by the Society. In fact, the settlers were 
taken up the left or east bank of the Guadalupe to a point almost due east 
of where New Braunfels, the first settlement, was located and where a good 
crossing over the Guadalupe was found. The railroad was never built, 
either, but the idea was kept alive for several years, for the Society was 
referred to in the records of Fayette County as the Lavaca, Guadalupe, 
and San Saba Railroad Company. 

%QOn February 8, 1845, Prince Solms reported that the colonial council 


had decided to send Captain F. W. von Wrede to New Orleans to purchase 
those articles which were still needed. 
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1844, but Fisher, claiming he had been empowered by the Society’s 
executive committee to appoint agents, wanted to have the firm of 
E. Kauffman & Co. act as agent in Galveston. Prince Solms re- 
fused to dismiss D. H. Klaener, but did consent to have the 
firm of E. Kauffman & Co. appointed as agent at Carlshafen. He 
asked the Society for directions for dealing with Fisher and ad- 
vised the Society never to give Fisher the actual management of 
its affairs in Texas, saying that its interests would not be pro- 
moted by the appointment of Fisher to the position of commis- 
sioner-general.** 

Little else was contained in the sixth report which was made 
from Port Lavaca on December 23, 1844. On that day Rev. L. C. 
Ervendberg, who had been in Texas since 1839 and whom Prince 
Solms secured to serve the settlers as a Protestant minister, con- 
ducted services in the camp at Port Lavaca. He conducted Christ- 
mas Eve services the next day, using as a Christmas tree a large 
oak tree decorated with many lights and hung with many presents 
for the children. The prince had furnished both the tree and the 
presents. Ervendberg celebrated the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper on Christmas Day.*® The Rev. Father Alexander of Bal- 
timore had not as yet sent a Catholic priest to Texas for the 
Society, as Prince Solms had requested, but Lanfear, the Society’s 
banking agent in New Orleans, had written the prince that he 
had sent one hundred dollars to Baltimore for the priest’s travel- 
ing expenses. 

To the sixth report Prince Solms added a brief statement on 
Nassau Farm. He pointed out that no inventory of the property 
had been made, although he had requested it in July, the inspec- 
tor’s excuse being that it was not customary in America. Many 
articles were missing and some live stock had strayed away. 
Prince Solms discharged the inspector and placed F. W. von 
Wrede, Sr., in charge by orders of the directorate. He also dis- 
charged the overseer and appointed a man recommended by Fisher. 
He opposed the further purchase of slaves and favored the sale 
of Nassau Farm. He regarded the ownership of slaves by the 

“S-B A., XL, 55-75; Kalender fiir 1916, pp. 40-58. This reference in- 
cludes three reports, the sixth to the eighth, but the eighth is not found in 
the transcripts. 


*S-B A., XL, 64; Kalender fiir 1916, p. 45; Neu Braunfelser Zeitung, 
July 22, 1926. 
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Society as a matter wholly unworthy of the Society and a real 
stigma upon human society.*® 

On January 1, 1845, Prince Solms extended the appropriate 
greetings to the directorate from Port Lavaca, moved his head- 
quarters to Chocolate Creek on the third, and completed his re- 
port there on the fifth. He expected the last of the immigrants 
under the leadership of Jean J. von Coll, bookkeeper for the col- 
ony, to reach the camp on Chocolate Creek that day. The first 
session of the colonial council was called for the next day. As 
soon as he had made all arrangements for the protection of the 
settlers there he planned to go to Washington to ask the Texan 
Congress for the passage of an act to incorporate the Society.” 

On January 19, after having organized the one hundred and 
eight men at Chocolate Creek into two military units, a reserve 
company for assisting the regular company and for service out- 
side the settlement and a second reserve company (Landwehr), 
Prince Solms started on his trip to Washington with a retinue 
of four men. One of these, Friedrich von Wrede, Jr., who had 
arrived in Texas in August, 1844, with a special communication 
from the Society, was the prince’s traveling companion from that 
time on. Prince Solms rarely ever mentioned any of his experi- 
ences on his overland trips, but young von Wrede gave an inter- 
esting account of the trip from Chocolate Creek to Washington 
on the Brazos and Galveston. Among other things he wrote: 


We made thirty miles the first day and arrived in the evening 
at Victoria where we put up at the City Hotel. The place was 
being renovated, and the only available, reasonably air-tight room 
was the dining room, which served also as a parlor [lobby], 
where a number of tobacco-chewing Americans sat around the 
stove. His Highness preferred to sit in the kitchen by the open 
fireplace and made an arrangement with the landlady to put up 
beds in the dining room as soon as the Americans should leave. 
After a long wait these gentlemen had the courtesy to leave, and 
we retired. Day was hardly breaking next morning when a fel- 
low slipped cat-like through the back door of our room and un- 
bolted the street door, whereupon the room filled up with Ameri- 
cans who had been waiting outside. The stove was the magnet 
which attracted them. Fortunately the people have little money 
here, else these gentlemen would surely have gotten drunk before 


; Kalender fiir 1916, pp. 47-48. 


“S-B A., L, 31-32; 
75; Kalender fiir 1916, pp. 48-49. 
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breakfast, for they were hardly seated when the whiskey was 
passed around, not in sufficient quantity, however, to have an 
effect upon these whiskey-accustomed throats. 


Von Wrede included in this letter a few references to Prince 
Solms which gave at once a description and an estimate of the 
prince. He said: 

From that time on | August 23, 1844, when he arrived in San 
Antonio] I had the honor to accompany His Highness on all of 
his trips and do not know what to admire more, his iron will 
power to fear no inconveniences, privations, and hardships, or the 
good health of the prince. I know no Texan nor anyone who is 
acclimatized and acquainted with the Texan mode of living who 
could have borne all the hardships which the prince did without 
getting sick. . . . It is real good luck that the choice of a 
commissioner-general fell upon His Highness, for it would be 
difficult to find another man who could have accomplished what 
His Highness has done for the cause. The whole demeanor wins 
him the love of the settlers; they obey him gladly, for their obedi- 
ence is based on love and respect. I believe there is not a one 


among us Germans who wouldn’t pick a fight with the devil him- 
self for the prince. Rain or shine, heat or cold, it’s all the same 


to him.** 


Prince Solms finally did not go to Washington on this trip, as 
he had planned. On the morning of January 25, Henry Francis 
Fisher arrived at the farm three miles from Washington where 
the prince and his party had spent the night before and strongly 
urged him not to proceed to Washington. A bill was at that time 
before the Texas Senate providing for the maximum concessions 
for the Society which Fisher could secure, and, although the re- 
port does not say so, it must have been thought best not to try 
for more concessions. The prince, therefore, went on to Hous- 
ton and Galveston, where he wrote his eighth report on Febru- 
ary 8, 1845. He had much to say about Fisher, as has been 
pointed out above, and once more discussed annexation, saying 
that the Texan Congress had adjourned without approving an- 
nexation, although many members were favorable to it. This 
would allow a year’s time, barring a special session, during which 
to combat annexation. If the time were used properly and many 
immigrants were brought in, the fight would be won; otherwise 


*Solms-Braunfels Archiv, L, 35-41. 
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all would be irreparably lost. It was worth sacrificing and work- 
ing for the great and glorious things which would come to Ger- 
many from the failure of annexation, the prince believed.* 

It was not until February 23 that Prince Solms left Galveston, 
arriving at Victoria on the evening of the 27th. Before going on 
to the new camp on McCoy’s Creek, forty-two miles up the Guada- 
lupe from Victoria, he had a conference with Henry Francis 
Fisher and Nicolaus Zink, the Society’s engineer, which led to 
nothing. At a meeting of the colonial council on March 6th Fisher 
offended Prince Solms by refusing to recognize the powers of the 
commissioner-general and by saying that the commissioner-general 
should occupy a position subordinate to the colonial council. The 
council recommended the acceptance of Fisher’s proposal to recog- 
nize the commissioner-general’s authority upon the granting of 
ample security or the payment of a sum in full of all demands. 
Prince Solms praised the work of Nicolaus Zink in having moved 
the immigrants to the new camp on McCoy’s Creek, and the valua- 
ble service of Jean J. von Coll for having kept up the spirits of 
the immigrants and preserved obedience in the military company 
through his correct and tactful conduct.*° 

Prince Solms left the camp on McCoy’s Creek after an inspec- 
tion of the mounted company of twenty men and reached San 
Antonio on March 10th. From the eleventh to the fourteenth he 
carried on negotiations with Juan A. Veramendi and Rafael C. 
Garza for a tract of land containing two leagues and lying west 
of the Guadalupe along the Comal River and Comal Creek. The 
southern boundary of this tract, known as the Comal Tract, was 
the San Antonio-Nacogdoches road, or camino real. On the fif- 
teenth Prince Solms, Rafael C. Garza, and his wife, Maria 
Antonio Veramendi Garza, signed the deed, the consideration be- 
ing one thousand one hundred and eleven dollars. What Prince 
Solms thought of the tract of land which he had purchased is best 
seen in his own description of it, in which he said: 


Here [at the Guadalupe] the land which I purchased for the So- 
ciety begins. On the right bank of the Comal Creek, which flows 
through it, lies a fertile prairie which reaches south to a ridge of 
hills. On its left bank there is richly-wooded bottom land stretch- 


“Kalender fiir 1916, pp. 51, 57. 
“S-B A., XL, 82-86, 104-108; Kalender fiir 1916, pp. 58-60. 
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ing to the cliffs, which are covered with cedar, oak, and elm. 
These cliffs, with the hills rising gradually back of them toward 
the north, resemble the Black Forest. Through the bottom land 
flows the Comal River, which, gushing out of the rock in seven 
large springs, shortly reaches a width of twenty paces and, be- 
coming larger and larger, rushes along a swift mountain stream. 
Its water is very deep and clear as crystal.** 


From San Antonio Prince Solms rode to Seguin on March 16, 
met Zink and von Coll there the following day, and on the 18th 
forded the Guadalupe at the place where the San Antonio-Nacog- 
doches road crossed it. On the morning of the 19th he and his 
small company of men were reminded of home because of snow 
which had fallen during the night. On the 20th he inspected that 
part of the Comal Tract lying north of Comal Creek and described 
the view from there as “enchanting.” Late in the afternoon of 
March 21, 1845, Prince Solms greeted the immigrants at the 
ford on the Guadalupe and went into camp with them on the 
east bank of Comal Creek. Here, then, Prince Solms founded the 
Society’s first principal settlement and named it New Braunfels 
in honor of his own estate, Braunfels, on the Lahn River, a trib- 
utary of the Rhine. He fortified the camp by the erection of 
palisades on three of its sides, the fourth being protected by the 
high, steep bank of the creek, and marked the site of the fort 
which was to be built for the protection of the settlement.*? 

When he made his last report on April 30, 1845, Prince Solms 
was able to say that half-acre town lots and ten-acre farm lots 
had been given to each head of a family and each single man 
over seventeen years. Most of the settlers had begun to build 
their homes and nearly all of them had started the cultivation of 
their gardens and their farm lots. To each of the three subordi- 
nate officials—Zink, von Coll, and Koester—Prince Solms gave 
one hundred acres of land in the Comal Tract, subject to approval 
by the directorate. On April 28 he laid the cornerstone of the 
fort which he named the Sophienburg in honor of the princess of 
Salm-Salm. Very little work had as yet been done on the build- 
ings for the Society because of a shortage of laborers. The report 

“S-B A., XL, 87-91; Kalender fiir 1916, pp. 61-62; Comal County Deed 
Records, EK, 58. 


“S-B A., XL, 87-91; Kalender fiir 1916, pp. 61-62. This report was dated 
Camp on Comal Creek, March 27, 1845. 
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outlined certain changes in the colonization program, especially 
the founding of the settlements between Matagorda Bay and the 
Llano, so as to reach the grant by easy stages, and recommended 
the purchase of land for this purpose. 

Prince Solms set May 15 as the date for his departure from 
New Braunfels in order that he might reach Boston by the mid- 
dle of June and get a boat bound for Europe at that time. When 
he finally left New Braunfels his successor, Baron von Meusebach, 
who had been expected daily for nearly a month, had not arrived. 
At Gonzales, where he heard that von Meusebach had come 
through that place on his way to New Braunfels, he awaited von 
Meusebach’s return. It was lucky that he did, for upon reach- 
ing Galveston he was besieged by many of the Society’s creditors, 
whose bills Meusebach paid. Prince Solms left Galveston on 
June 4, paid some more claims of creditors in New Orleans with 
money given him by Meusebach, and late in July he was back 
home in Germany.** 

*“S-B A., XL, 118-127, XXX, 163-166; Kalender fiir 1916, pp. 63-64; 


Prince Solms to Meusebach?, New Orleans, June 11, 1845, in Henry Francis 
Fisher papers, University of Texas. 
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THE FREE NEGRO IN THE REPUBLIC OF TEXAS 
II 
HaroLp SCHOEN 
THE FREE NEGRO AND THE TEXAS REVOLUTION 


The affairs of free Negroes in Texas were interminably bound 
up with those of their white friends, neighbors and countrymen. 
They rightly considered the welfare of all Texans to be their 
own, and they might expect the restitution of good government 
to fall with grace upon their own heads. They probably heard 
a great deal of discussion about the unjust burdens which Mexi- 
can misrule was forcing them to bear, and some of them, doubtless, 
felt the injustice of the decree of April 6, 1830, which 
prohibited their relatives and friends in the United States from 
joining them in Texas. The collection of duties which resulted 
from the administration of this decree increased the price of im- 
ports and it was as delicate a matter to collect taxes from Negroes 
as from white men, particularly from those in Austin’s colony 
who had grown accustomed to having their goods duty free. At 
any rate, it was as easy for the Negro as for the white man to 
place all his grievances, real and imaginary, at the door of the 
Mexican Government, and when the outbreak of hostilities threat- 
ened his life and property and the safety of his family, all of 
which he held as dearly as his neighbors, he was willing to risk 
his life in their preservation. 

On the other hand, it was natural enough that the white man 
should accept the services of the Negro in defence of the rights 
and privileges which had been extended to him, particularly since 
every man was sorely needed to oppose the overwhelming forces 
which it seemed certain the Mexicans would send to subdue, what 
they considered to be, an insurrection. 

When a volunteer company was hastily organized near Mata- 
gorda early in October, 1835, for the purpose of driving away 
some Mexicans alleged to be committing outrages at Victoria, 
Samuel McCullough, a free Negro, was among them. The com- 
pany under Captain James Collingsworth did not rest at Vic- 
toria but continued on to Goliad. Collingsworth estimated that 


~ 
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there were 60 to 100 Mexican troops at Goliad and he believed 
his “47 Good and Effective men,” of whom McCullough was one, 
“all Sufficient to take that place.”? On October 9, the company 
stormed the fort. In a letter urging Captain Benjamin Smith 
to reinforce him, Collingsworth explained his position and re- 
ported the battle in which one Mexican was killed, three wounded 
and captured, and three officers and 21 soldiers surrendered. He 
wrote, “I had one of my men wounded in the shoulder.”? This 
man was McCullough. He was the only one of the Texan troops 
wounded in that battle, and claimed to be “the first whose blood 
was shed in the War of Independence.” McCullough paid dearly 
for this unique distinction, as his shattered shoulder left him a 
helpless invalid for nearly a year and a cripple for life.* 

The news of the capture of Goliad kindled a flame of enthu- 
siasm throughout the country. On the tenth of October, Stephen 
F. Austin was elected commander-in-chief, and Greenbury Logan, 
a free Negro, was among those who answered his call for volun- 
teers to march on Bexar.* He joined Captain Fannin’s company 
in the middle of October, and marched with the detachment of 
ninety men from Austin’s main army of some 350 troops, when 
they met and defeated a much larger force of Mexicans near Mis- 
sion Concepcién on October 28. A council of war was then called 
to consider the advisability of storming Bexar, but owing to the 
strength of the fortifications and the lack of artillery to breach 
them, it was decided not to make the attempt, but to lay siege 
to the town. The Texan army continued to receive reinforce- 
ments, but there was much disorganization in the ranks, and men, 
discontented with the long siege, were leaving constantly. The 
siege was continued until December 3, when it appeared to be 
about to end in disorder. On that morning, three prisoners, who 
had been detained under surveillance since the beginning of hos- 
tilities, made their escape from the city and reached the Texan 
camp. On the basis of information given by them as to the 


1C. M. Collingsworth to Stephen F. Austin. Eugene C. Barker (editor), 
The Austin Papers, III, 164. 

*James Kerr to Council of War. Ibid. 

‘Congress recognized McCullough as “among the first to shed his blood 
in the war of independence.” Congressional Papers, Fifth Session, No. 
1677, File 19; No. 1527, File 17; Memorial No. 101, File 67, no date. 

‘Congressional Papers, Sixth Session, No. 2349, File 25; No. 2582. File 
28; Memorial No. 3, File 54, March 138, 1837. 
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strength of the city, a call was made for volunteers to attack it 
early the next morning. The plan of assault proposed that three 
hundred troops should be led into the town in three divisions. 
Deaf Smith, J. W. Smith, and Hendrick Arnold, a free Negro, 
were to act as guides to the three divisions.° 

During that day and night, preparations were made for the 
assault, and the men waited impatiently for the hour to advance. 
General Burleson, who replaced Austin as commander-in-chief, 
called a council of officers, and this council decided to postpone 
the attack. The value attached to Hendrick Arnold may be judged 
by the fact that his absence was given as the main reason for 
postponing the assault, the officers of one of the divisions refus- 
ing to march without him.® 

Early in the afternoon an order was issued to abandon the 
siege that evening and set out for La Bahia. Meanwhile, a de- 
serter from the Mexican Army betrayed the weakness of the gar- 
rison and encouraged the Texans to the assault, and Arnold, the 
absent Negro guide, returned. Colonel Benjamin R. Milam, tak- 
ing advantage of the sudden enthusiasm among the men, made a 
stirring call for volunteers to follow him into the town. Green- 
bury Logan, a free Negro, stepped forward with a part of Cap- 
tain York’s company to which he then belonged, to join the rest 
of the storming party. Milam was immediately elected to the 
command and selected the rendezvous to be met at dark. The 
attacking party was divided into two divisions, the first under 
the immediate command of Colonel Milam, with Hendrick Arnold 
as guide, and the second under Colonel Frank W. Johnson, with 
Deaf Smith and John W. Smith as guides.*. On the morning of 
December 5, the assault was made; Arnold according to the plan 
“acted as pilot to Col. Milam in conducting his Troops in the 
Town,”’ and they began fighting their way in from house to 
house with great courage and determination, finally forcing Gen- 
eral Cos to capitulate five days later. Hendrick Arnold performed 
his service well. F. W. Johnson, who was left in command upon 

*Papers of the Third Legislature, Joint Resolution No. 43, File 47. H. 
Yoakum, History of Texas from Its First Settlement in 1685 to Its Annew- 
ation to the United States in 1846, II, 24. 

“State Gazette (Austin), September 1, 8, 1849. Yoakum, History of 
Texas, II, 25. 

‘Yoakum, History of Tewas, II, 25. 

‘Papers of the Third Legislature, Joint Resolution No. 43, File 47. 
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Milam’s death on the third day, in his official report of the battle, 
wrote: 
oe All [of the men] behaved with the bravery peculiar to 
freemen, and with a decision becoming the sacred cause of liberty. 
To signalize every individual act of gallantry, where no indi- 
vidual was found wanting to himself or to his country, would 
be a useless and endless effort. Everyman has merited my warm- 
est approbation, and deserves his country’s gratitude. 


Yet Johnson did not end his report without giving a special cita- 
tion to Hendrick Arnold, who, he said, “performed important 
service.””® 

On the first day of this action, Greenbury Logan was badly 
wounded in the right arm, “by a ball’s passing through it” while 
storming the town. Greenbury Logan served his adopted country 
“with distinguished alacrity and great credit to himself,” but his 
glory was not unmixed, for his arm was so seriously wounded as 
to disable him for life? At a later date, in order to enlist his 
Congressman, R. F. Forbes, in his effort to gain certain land 
privileges, Logan took his pen in hand and wrote his personal 
narrative: 
fy Ges it is well known that Logan was the man that lifted his 
his rifle in behalf of Texas as . . . [it was a free man’s 
right]. it is also known that Logan was in everry fite with the 
Maxacans during the campaign of 35 until Bexhar was taken, 
in which event I was the 3rd man that fell. my discharge will 
show the maner in which I discharged my duty as a free man 


and a solier Dn 


The plight of the Texans aroused much sympathy in their 
native country and the news of war brought volunteers from many 
parts of the United States. Among them, in the company of 
white men and “under their promise of protection,” came Peter 
Allen, “a free man of color residing in the State of Pennsylvania 
at the time the Texas Revolution began; and a man of family.?? 


°F. W. Johnson to General Burleson, December 11, 1835. J. H. Brown, 
History of Texas, from 1685 to 1892, II, 417-421. 

Congressional Papers, Sixth Session, No. 2349, File 25; Memorial No. 
3, File 54, March 13, 1837. 

“Greenbury Logan to R. M. Forbes, November 22, 1841. Congressional 
Papers, Sixth Session, No. 2582, File 28. 

“House Journal, Seventh Legislature, 499. 
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These groups of volunteers, fresh from the United States, made 
up the greater part of Fannin’s troops in his ill-fated plan to 
attack Matamoras. 

After the fall of Bexar, serious differences arose among the 
Texan leaders concerning the most advisable plan of war. Should 
they assume the offensive by sending an expeditionary force to 
Mexico, or the defensive and await attack on Texas soil? As it 
finally resolved itself, Fannin was authorized to lead an expedi- 
tion against Matamoras. Houston was opposed to sending the 
main force of the army to the frontier, and it is doubtful if he 
would have led the expedition in any case. At the time he was 
engaged under a commission from the provisional governor, Henry 
Smith, to negotiate a treaty with “the Cherokee and associated 
Indian tribes.” The purpose of the mission was to insure Texas 
against a rear attack by the Indians during the difficulties with 
Mexico, and if possible to “enlist . . . a force from them to 
act against our common enemy [Mexico].”** With him, Houston 
took William Goyans, a free Negro, as interpreter, “which ap- 
pointment . . . he filled with much credit to himself.”** 

On January 8, 1836, Fannin published a call for volunteers 
to undertake the expedition to Matamoras, naming San Patricio 
as the rendezvous between January 24 and 28. Peter Allen, late 
from Pennsylvania, intended to be there at the appointed time, 
so he “joined the army and served therein as a musician in 
Captain Wyate’s company under the command of Col. J. W. 
Fannin.” 

What kind of an instrument Peter Allen owned, we are not 
told, but he played as Fannin marched to Goliad. It was by this 
time known that the Mexicans were invading Texas in force and 
Fannin decided to await them in the Goliad fortress. The main 
force of the Mexicans besieged the Alamo from February 23 to 
March 6, when they took it by storm without quarter. About the 
middle of March, Fannin received orders from Houston, who had 
meanwhile been appointed commander-in-chief of all armies, to 


*Samuel Houston to Colonel Bowl or Tewulle, February 5, 1835. Lamar 
Papers, 1, 317. Sam Houston and John Forbes to Henry Smith, February 
29, 1836. J. H. Brown, History of Tewas, 1, 551-553. 

*In addition, William Goyans “served in the army of Texas during her 
dark hours of the revolution, shoulder to shoulder with the white man.” 
Senate Journal, Fourth Legislature, 340. 

“House Journal, Seventh Legislature, 499. 
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fall back to Victoria, and on March 19, he started his retreat. He 
had gone but a few miles when his force was surrounded by Mexi- 
cans, and a fight ensued which ended only with nightfall. The 
next morning, finding himself in a hopeless situation, Fannin 
surrendered. A week later the prisoners were marched out under 
guard and shot down without warning. Although some few were 
fortunate to escape, not so Peter Allen, who shared the fate of 
the rest of his white companions. The bodies of the murdered 
men were piled in heaps, covered with brush and burned.*® 

Meanwhile the Declaration of Independence had been signed 
and the convention, having been given plenary powers, prepared 
for a more vigorous prosecution of the war. Among the measures 
which they passed was a draft law, making all able-bodied men 
between the ages of seventeen and fifty years subject to military 
duty. Officials were appointed for each municipality to compile 
a list of all available men within their respective boundaries. The 
names were to be drawn until the required number at any time 
was obtained, and those drawn were bound to serve under severe 
penalty..7 Under this law, Robert Thompson, a free man of 
color, “stood a draft for a tour in the army and though not 
drafted he furnished a valuable mare and rifle gun for the use 
of the army of Texas for which he has [expected and] received 
no remuneration.”** 

Robert Thompson’s contribution was not inconsiderable in view 
of the great need for rifles and a greater need for horses. The 
Government soon recognized that money and supplies, as well as 
patriotism and soldiers, were necessary to sustain the war, and 
a committee was early appointed by the council to negotiate for 
loans and to receipt for public monies. The several committees 
of safety busied themselves collecting more money and supplies 
by subscriptions and donations.*® All who could, black and white, 
lent their private aid. Among these were the free Negro brothers, 
William and Abner Ashworth, who gave freely of their property 


*Ibid., Yoakum, History of Texas, 11, 100. 

“Ordinance of the Convention, March 12, 1836. H. P. N. Gammel, The 
Laws of Texas, 1822-1897, I, 849-853. 

“This petition is signed by 30 citizens of Montgomery county. Memorial 
No. 5, File T, December 13, 1840. 

*Eugene C. Barker, “The Finances of the Texas Revolution, 
Science Quarterly, XIX, No. 4, p. 614, 622-623. 
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and “contributed generously to the advancement of the Revolu- 


tion.””?° 


Men, money and supplies would avail nothing, however, unless 
means of communication and transportation could be had to co- 
ordinate and join them together. This was a particularly diffi- 
cult task in a frontier country and every conceivable conveyance 
and means of locomotion was pressed into service. Two slaves 
who were manumitted soon after the close of the war, largely on 
the basis of aid rendered during it, may properly be considered 
as free Negroes which they soon became. Thomas F. McKinney’s 
slave, Cary, “during the Revolution . . . was of much serv- 
ice in carrying expresses, &c.”*'_ Wyly Martin’s slave, Peter, re- 
ceived early recognition for his services. 

Among the many who have contributed their services in once 
vanquishing our enemies, a valuable servant (Peter) who hires 
his own time, was pressed into service, with his wagon and 
team, to carry provisions to the army last fall; he has as yet 
received no compensation. Thus we see the operation of the war 
carried on no less by the weak than the strong.** 


“Apparently the Ashworth brothers also served in the army. Joseph 
Grigsby, chairman of a select committee, reported to the House of Repre- 
sentatives that the Ashworth brothers contributed to the achievement of 
independence “both by personal Service and by their substance Generously 
bestowed without fee or reward.” Committee Reports, Sixth Congressional 
Session, No. 2582, File 28. A later report of the House committee on the 
state of the Republic records “that they sustained the Government in her 
struggle for Independence with their property and personal service in the 
field.” House Journal, Seventh Called Congressional Session, 63. 

*Thomas F. McKinney to Cary, November 11, 1839. Williams Papers, 
Rosenberg Library, Galveston. 

“Telegraph and Texas Register (San Felipe de Austin), March 5, 1836. 
Committee Reports, Fourth Congress. Peter and Cary were the only two 
adult slaves manumitted during the Republic, but they were not the only 
slaves to participate in the war. James Robinson came to Texas in March, 
1836, bound by indenture to Robert Eden Handy. Upon his arrival, he 
joined the army with Handy, refusing a passport which was offered him 
to return to his home and friends, and “begged permission to remain and 
share the fate of those who met the enemy .. .” He did remain, and 
“While thousands . . . of citizens were retreating in panie and confusion 
to the United States this single minded negro boy, though unacknowledged 
as a patriot and bound by no ties of interest; still rose superior to every 
selfish consideration and bravely breasted the storm of Mexican invasion 
at the gloomiest hour of our fortunes...” In his petition to Congress, 
Handy “respectfully hopes that as his [Robinson’s] color did not prevent 
the acceptance of his services in the hour of your utmost need, it will 
not now debar the payment of his reward.” Robinson was at the battle 
ot San Jacinto, remaining at the upper encampment in obedience to 
orders. Attested by Wyly Martin, then Chief Justice of Fort Bend 
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After Goliad, the retreat eastward before the Mexican forces 
continued without Fannin and his men, and without the music 
of Peter Allen. For nearly six weeks it continued, finally coming 
to an end on the San Jacinto. The retreat, of course, left the 
settlements defenseless. Every human being that could go, fled 
before the prospect of being captured by an invading army whose 
reputation preceded it in tales of the Alamo and Goliad. Free 
Negroes, black slaves and white masters fled together, rendering 
to each other such aid as they could afford. James Richardson’s 
“habit of entertaining travellers between Velasco and San Luis” 
was abruptly interrupted, and although some sixty years of age, 
he enrolled in Captain Thomas Bell’s garrison at Velasco.”* It 
was in this flight that Fannie McFarland, a free negress, lost all 
her possessions at San Felipe.** Many of these Texans never 
stopped until they reached the safety of United States soil. The 
army itself came to rest on the San Jacinto. On the morning of 
April 20, the Mexicans came in sight and on the following day, 
the Texans in a surprise attack routed the Mexican army. At 
least two free Negroes distinguished themselves through partici- 
pation in this action. Hendrick Arnold, who successfully piloted 
Colonel Milam into Bexar when he stormed the town, appeared 
at the final battle. Arnold was “One of the most efficient mem- 
bers of Deaf Smith’s Spy Company and an active participan|[t| 
in the battle of San Jacinto.”** 

The other free Negro who participated in the battle, Dick, was 
like Peter Allen, a musician. “By the effective beating of his 
drum . . . This gray headed descendant of Ham carried con- 
sternation into the ranks of Santa Anna’s myrmidons.” On the 
occasion of the San Jacinto dinner in May, 1850, “the venerable 
drummer” was present “and seemed to live his early days over 


County. Memorial No. 11, File 75, April 26, 1838. When a pension was 
provided by the State of Texas for veterans of the Texas Revolution, 
William T. Austin complained that no provision had been made for 
Thomas Stephens and Mark Smith, “who served and did good service in 
said revolution, but whose names do not appear in the muster-rolls, for 
the reason that they were slaves.” Stephens served in the action against 
Bexar, and Smith fought at the battle of San Jacinto. Memorial No. 215, 
File 84, April 27, 1871. 

“This petition is signed by 23 citizens of Brazoria county. Memorial 
No. 23, File 75, October 19, 1840. 

“Memorial Neo. 16, File 65, October 30, 1840. 

*Papers of the Third Legislature, Joint Resolution No. 43, File 47 
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again when witnessing the ceremonies of this joyous occasion.” 
The State Gazette gave “Honor to the patriotic old man” and pre- 
dicted that “his name will be handed down to posterity associ- 
ated with those of the immortal heroes who wear the well-earned 
laurels plucked upon the deathless plains of San Jacinto.”*° 

The battle of San Jacinto was hailed as a great victory. A 
treaty of peace was signed with the captured Mexican President 
and General, Santa Anna, and altho it was soon repudiated, Mexi- 
can authority was never again extended over the Texan settlers. 
The new Republic continued in comparative peace the ten-year 
career which it began in the throes of a very dubious war. 

The free Negro contributed in full measure to making at first, 
good government, and at last, independence, a reasonable hope; 
and with his strength and his property, his blood and his life, 
he helped to remove all doubt that the Republic of Texas would 
survive the Revolution. In the performance of this service, the 
free Negro served in a wide variety of capacities with bravery 
and distinction; as messenger and drayman; guide, spy and in- 
terpreter; musician and fighting man. He had come from dis- 
tant parts to lend his aid, he had bestowed his property on the 
cause, he had fought shoulder to shoulder with his white com- 
panions, bled and suffered together with them, laid down his life 
at their side, and smouldered on the same funeral pyre. 

*Dick later served in the capacity of drummer during the Mexican War 


at the battles of Monterey and Buena Vista. State Gazette (Austin), 
May 25, 1850. 
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THE MERCER COLONY IN TEXAS, 1844-1883 
II 
Nancy ErHiz EAGLeton 
THE INCEPTION OF THE MERCER COLONY 


The Congressional Act of February 4, 1841, granting land to 
immigrants, reversed the land policy of the Texas Republic, un- 
der which free gifts of land had been made direct to settlers; and 
it authorized grants less liberal, whereby settlers were required 
to settle upon land and occupy it for not less than three years 
and cultivate not less than ten acres. This act further restored 
“the Mexican policy of granting land to empresarios who con- 
tracted to settle a specified number of families and individuals” 
in return for which the empresario would receive premium lands 
for complying with his contract.t_ This reversal of policy was one 
of many made by the Congresses of the Republic in their efforts 
to secure adequate legislation for a sparsely settled country, un- 
recognized and threatened by Mexico, and inhabited by hostile 
Indians. An accumulating debt, foreign relations, partisan poli- 
tics, and the individualism of a frontier spirit complicated legis- 
lation and obstructed a consistent policy. 

President Lamar, whose administration (December, 1838- 
December, 1841) had been harassed by Indian depredations and 
by a growing debt, “entered into the contract for what became 
known as Peters’ Colony, in North Texas, August 30, 1841, which 
was altered November 20, 1841, and by President Houston, on 
July 26, 1842.” The purpose of this contract was to colonize the 
wild lands of the Northwest.? By the law of February 4, 1841, 
and the contract of August 30, 1841, an association, the Texan 
Emigration and Land Company, was organized with W. S. Peters 
at the head. Among others whose names were associated with 
Peters in the contract was Daniel J. Carrol, an Englishman.* It 
appears that Charles Fenton Mercer was appointed to solicit 

*Aldon Socrates Lang, Financial History of Public Lands in Tewas, 95, 
ie Published as Bulletin of Baylor University, XXXV, Number 3, July, 

*John Henry Brown, History of Texas, 1685-1892, II, 280. 

*fexas Documents, Miscellaneous, 1836-1850. Texas State Library. 
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British interest in the colonization project and to induce British 
settlers to come to the colony.* British interest in such a coloniza- 
tion project appears to have risen or fallen with the success, or 
lack of it, that the British government seemed to have in develop- 
ing interest on the part of the Texas government in abolition, 
which question was delaying final recognition of the Texas Re- 
public by the British government.’ Since the Texas government 
was apparently not responding to the abolition overtures of the 
British in the summer of 1841, and British interest in coloniza- 
tion was low, it appears that Daniel J. Carrol and other British 
stockholders in the Texan Immigration and Land Company trans- 
ferred their interests to Charles Fenton Mercer, September 22, 
1841. In view of this, Peters obtained a supplementary contract, 
November 20, 1841, and reorganized his company under the name 
of “The Texas Agricultural, Commercial, and Manufacturing 
Company.”® 

While Great Britain had acknowledged the independence ot Texas 
in November, 1840, she was withholding formal recognition. 
Early in 1842, Ashbel Smith received the appointment of chargé 
d'affaires to England and France with instructions to press the 
subject of formal recognition, which he obtained in June, 1842. 
After Britain’s recognition of Texan independence, a revival of 
British interest in Texas colonization appeared. A contract for 
1700 settlers from England had been let according to an adver- 
tisement in the New York Journal of Commence of June, 1842.7 
In a speech before Parliament in 1842, Robert Peel doubted 
whether the British West Indies, in which negroes had been 
emancipated, could compete with regions using slave labor. In 
September, 1842, Crosky, legal representative of the Beale Col- 
ony, a company of British stockholders, presented their claims to 
Texas land to the British Undersecretary of Foreign Affairs in 
Loudon, saying the colonization by Englishmen would render 
Great Britain independent of American cotton.* 

From the following letter it is apparent that the discussions of 


‘William G. Hale Papers. University of Texas. 

‘Justin H. Smith, The Annexation of Texas, 79-83. 

‘Colony Contracts and Reports of Commissioners of Colonies. General 
Land Office. 

"The writer is unable to find the contract or to determine the contractors. 

“Smith, Annewation of Texas, 83. 
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colonization and the abolition of slavery were agreeable to both 
governments : 

3 St. James St. 
Sir, London, Oct. 3, 1842 

Permit me to introduce to your favorable regards 8. Converse, 
Esqr. Several gentlemen of this country of great wealth and 
respectability propose to induce emigrants into Texas, within the 
limit of the colony said to be established near the Red River in 
compliance with the terms of a contract made under a law of 
Texas in which the name of Daniel J. Carrol is mentioned. As 
[ am unable to give them any information either as to the inter- 
est or the share of Dr. Carrol in the contract or as to what 
progress has been made in complying with its conditions they 
have deemed it best to dispatch a special Agent for the purpose 
of obtaining the requisite information in Texas. 

Mr. A. T. Burnley now in London as well as other gentlemen 
connected with Texas, have informed me that considerable progress 
has been made in the settlement of the colony under the contract 
above alluded to. I have deemed it within the line of my official 
duty to state to the gentlemen here, that Dr. Carrol not being 
present in Texas at the time of concluding the contract, it is prob- 
able enough that his name may not be embraced in it; and, more- 
over that [ am unable to inform them what rights or interest Dr. 
Carrol may claim in the said contract. 

The wealth and highly respectable standing of the parties in 
London, as well as my personal acquaintance with some of the 
gentlemen, offer in my opinion a sufficient and faithful perform- 
ance of whatever they shall undertake, and justify me in recom- 
mending Mr. Converse to the favorable notice of the Texian Gov- 
ernment. [ may also add that the Honorable Charles Fenton 
Mercer has united in wishing me to present Mr. Converse to your 
favorable attention. 

I have the honor to remain, 

Your obedient servant, 
Ashbel Smith* 

In November, 1842, Charles Elhot, British chargé d’affaires 
at Galveston wrote his government proposing a plan for the aboli- 
tion of slavery and the adoption of free trade, and recommending 
the best course for England to obtain peace for Texas with Mexico 
on the condition that Texas abandon slavery and adopt free 
trade.’° 

“George P. Garrison, Diplomatic Correspondence of the Republic of Texas, 
1025. Published as Annual Report of the American Historical Association 


for the year, 1908, Volume II, Part 2. 
“Smith, The Annexation of Texas. 91. 
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On December 3, 1842, President Houston signed a third sup- 
plementary contract with Peters and his associates, among whom 
were Charles Fenton Mercer, Thomas Jones Moore, Martin Stukely 
[or Stutely], Edward Luke, Daniel Carrol, the last four of whom, 
residents of London, appointed Sherman Converse as their legal 
representative."* The presence of British names on this contract 
apparently interested Houston for more reasons than just coloni- 
zation. Since it was believed that Santa Anna, President of 
Mexico, would invade Texas as soon as he had conquered Yucatan, 
Houston felt “an intense anxiety for peace with Mexico” and 
requested the British representative, Elliot, to obtain it.’ 

January 20, 1843, President Sam Houston contracted under the 
Act of February 4, 1841, with D. J. Carrol, S. Converse, Charles 
F. Mercer, Thomas J. Moore, and Martin Stukely to introduce 
and settle at least two hundred and fifty immigrants each year for 
five years within the limits of a grant on or near the Red River.** 
Of this contract Secretary of State Jones wrote the chargé at 


London : 

Department of State 
To Honorable Ashbel Smith Washington, 1-19-43 
Chargé d’Affaires of Texas 
Sir, 

A contract has been this day concluded between the President 
and Messrs. 8. Converse, D. J. Carrol, Charles Fenton Mercer, 
Thomas Jones Mowe, & Martin Stukely to introduce a number 
of emigrants into Texas not exceeding ten thousand. For this 
purpose the president has granted them a territory on Red River 
fronting on the stream 164 miles, and in concluding [sic] upward 
of 16,000 square miles. As these gentlemen appear to be acting 
in good faith in carrying out their proposed scheme you will give 
them every proper facility in your power to enable them to effect 
the same. The colonizing of the country with industrious and 
respectable emigrants from Europe is an object which the Presi- 
dent strongly desires to promote, while every attempt at specula- 
tion or imposition by persons who may be disposed to effect this 
object by entering into contracts for colonization (should any such 
exist or arise) cannot be too promptly exposed and arrested, by 
our agents abroad. 

I have the honor to be etc., ete. 

Anson Jones** 

“William G. Hale Papers. University of Texas. 

“Smith, The Annewxation of Texas, 94. 

*Texas Documents. Miscellaneous, 1836-50. Texas State Library. 

“Garrison, Diplomatic Correspondence of the Republic of Texas, 1083. 
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Apparently the legal representative of the London associates 
was present at the time the contract of January 20 was made. 
Upon his departure from Texas he wrote to the Texan Secretary 


of State: 
Steamboat Dayton 


Honorable A. Jones Aground, Feb. 1, 1843. 
Dear Sir: 

After a most unpleasant ride through mud and water we 
reached Houston on Saturday evening—and Sunday evening this 
little boat arrived and left for Galveston on Monday at 2 p. m. 
Tuesday a. m. we were met with a stiff norther which continued 
*til near this a. m., and having driven the waters out to sea we 
are destined to take a nights lodging upon a sand bank fifteen 
miles from our destination. We take it quite easy though as the 
Neptune does not leave for New Orleans til Saturday and we are 
not likely to lose time in reaching that point. 

At Houston I met a surveyor who was employed by Peters & 
Company to survey the locality who advised that the extension of 
the boundary was disputed. General H’s contract of July 26 adds 
nothing to the previous amount of lands fit for settlement. 

S. Converse*® 


With intermittent threats of Santa Anna’s invasion from 
Mexico and with hostility to annexation manifested in the United 
States Congress in January, 1843, Houston maintained friendly 
connection with the cabinet of Great Britain. Ashbel Smith, 
Texan chargé daffaires at London, wrote Van Zandt, Texan chargé 
d'affaires at Washington, D. C., that the “free state or territory 
of Texas is the darling wish of England.”?® 

L. M. Rate, Consul General for Texas in Great Britain, upon 
receiving the notice of the contract of January 20, 1843, from Sec- 
retary of State Jones and having had a visit from Mr. Converse 
detailing his plans for promoting the colony, wrote that he had 
received many inquiries from prospective colonists possessing from 
$500 to $1,000 of capital and suggesting that an office be estab- 
lished at Galveston to receive and deal with them upon their 
arrival in Texas.** 

A letter from A. J. Yates of Galveston, March, 1843, to Con- 
verse, printed in the New Orleans Republic, stated that from 

*S. Converse to Anson Jones. Colonization Papers, 1843-1845. Texas 
State Library. 


“Smith, Annewation of Texas, 38. 
"Colonization Papers, 1836-1845. Texas State Library. 
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several conversations with the British representative he had 
learned that abolition would insure Texas the warmest support 
of England with Mexico."® Elliot, British chargé d'affaires, inter- 
viewed Houston in June, 1843. Houston concurred in Elliot’s 
opinion that the existence of slavery in Texas was greatly to be 
regretted.’ 

Also in June, 1843, the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society 
convened in London at which Lord Morpeth in presiding said in 
his principal speech that he rejoiced to hear of the prospect of 
the abolition of slavery in Texas. Regardless of the varied in- 
terpretations given by the American press to Morpeth’s speech, it 
broadcast British interest in Texas and consequently focused 
American interest there, too. When President Houston deemed 
it inadvisable to pursue the subject of annexation after Morpeth’s 
outspokenness, the friendly sentiments of the United States 
towards Texas and the hostility to Great Britain’s policy of stimu- 
lating interest in Texas against free trade and abolition were 
equally outspoken.*° Consequently British interest in colonization 
drifted into the doldrums again. For the compliance of the con- 
tract of January 20, 1843, a note of skepticism appears in the 
communication dated November 8, 1843, of William Henry Dain- 
gerfield, chargé d affaires for Texas at The Hague, to Ashbel 
Smith, chargé at Paris, when he asked: 


“How comes on the company at London at which Mr. Converse 
was the head and front?”*? The same note appears in Kennedy, 
British Consul at Galveston, who wrote: 


In years preceding 1843 several vessels were fitted up for con- 
veying British immigrants to Galveston, but from that year to 
the present time [September 9, 1844], no ship containing a dozen 
sritish families has entered this port.** 


Mercer and his associates who signed the contract of January 20, 
1843, providing for the settlement of two hundred and fifty fam- 


*Smith, Annexation of Texas, 113. 

“Smith, The Annewation of Texas, 113. 

“Smith, The Annexation of Texas, 113. 

“Garrison, Diplomatic Correspondence of the Republic of Texas, 1476. 

#K. D. Adams, British Diplomatic Correspondence Concerning the Re- 
public of Texas, 1836-1846, p. 86. Published as Bulletin of Texas State 
Historical Association, 1912. 
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ilies, were concerned about the situation, too. Mowe, who was 
one of the associates, wrote from London to Ashbel Smith in 
Paris, on January 4, 1844, urging him to use influence to obtain 
from the Texan government an extension of time for beginning 


the execution of the contract. At the same time, he informed 


Smith that Mercer was in Texas exerting himself to carry the 
contract into effect.** 

Mercer’s departure for Texas December 8, 1843, apparently was 
not in line with the plans of the Secretary of “The Texas Agri- 
cultural, Mechanical, and Manufacturing Company,” who com- 
municated with the Secretary of State of Texas as follows: 


Louisville, Kentucky 
Honorable Anson Jones, 21 st. Dec., 1843 
Sec. St. 
Dr. Sir: 

A letter from General C. F. Mercer of Tallahasee, Florida, 
dated at N. Orleans the 11 instant informs me that he was on 
his way to your Republic to make further negotiations in regard 
to the colonizing operations now in progress under the law of 
Texas and the contract made in conformity though General Mercer 
is obviously in the dark in regard to the present attitude of the 
concern. Had he waited the arrival of my letter in reply to his 
of the 24 ult. it would have superseded the necessity of his present 
visit. Any attempt at present on his part to negotiate for further 
condition would only do injury and greatly increase his embar- 
rassment. His visit makes it necessary for me also to make a like 
journey and I trust he will defer all action until my arrival. 

[ shall leave on 25 or 26 instant. 

tespectfully, 
E. B. Ely, 
Sec. Tex. A. C. & M.** 


Just what transpired between Ely and Mercer upon their arrival 
in Washington is not known, but Mercer’s interest in the contract 
of January, 1843, ceased.*® He secured a contract in which he 
became the chief agent, regarding which President Houston advised 
his Secretary of State as follows: 

*Colonization Papers, 1836-1845. Texas State Library. 

*E. B. Ely to Anson Jones, December 21, 1843. Colonization Papers, 


1843-1845. Texas State Library. 
*Hale Papers. University of Texas. 
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President to Secretary State 
January 25, 1844 

The Honorable Anson Jones will make a contract with General 
Mercer, and such others as he may desire. The terms will be 5 yr. 
to complete it in, at least 100 families to be introduced each year. 
The alternate sections may be taken whenever the contractor or 
company may think proper by paying to the government 12 dollars 
for each section in par funds and one dollar in Government 
liability per each acre of the alternate section. This you will please 
to have attended to as soon as convenient. 

Your obt. servt 
Sam Houston*® 


Provision in the contract for the sale of alternate sections was 
consistent with the government’s policy of “anticipating revenue” 
and “with the severe economy and retrenchment of Houston’s 
second term, 1841-1844,” which had put the finances in much 
better condition.?? 

While the immediate purpose back of the empresario contracts 
immediately following the law of February 4, 1841, appears to 
have been the settlement of the “wild lands” of the frontier, 
President Houston negotiated the Mercer Colony Contract at a 
time when Indian dangers and Mexican invasion were not as 
threatening as they had been, but at a time when the Republic 
was struggling to establish financial security. It was a time 
when Britain was urging abolition and Texan independence; when 
Tyler, President of the United States, was proposing annexation ; 
when a tide of immigrants was streaming in from the United 
States; and, to make matters worse, when partisan politics con- 
trolled the actions of the Texan Congress. 

Mercer’s long tenure in the Congress of the United States, his 

*Colonization Papers, 1843-1845. Texas State Library. 

“George P. Garrison, Texas, A Contest of Civilizations, 236. 

The concern which Lamar and Houston had for the finances of the 
republic appeared to be one of the reasons for readopting the old empre- 
sario system. The Congress in 1841 believed that the contractor system 
might yield revenue. Further, they desired to people the land. Conse- 
quently, Texas was widely advertised abroad during which time England 
was lending money to Texas. 

After opposition to British interest in Texas developed in the United 
States, the policy of encouraging immigration from Europe by the Texas 
government was resented by some Texans (possibly the recent arrivals) 
England was losing the prospects (which she may not have officially had 


but which she was trying to secure) of monopolizing Texas cotton and 
was losing also the dependence of Texas upon her. 
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active interest in the exclusion of free negroes from the United 
States and in the abolition of the slave trade, and his association 
with the British interests, clearly identified him in the minds of 
Houston’s opponents and of the advocates of annexation as an 
“abolitionist,” “a speculator,” “a monopolist,” and an “opponent 
of the interests of the settlers.’’* 

Added to the opposition of the above forces, there was another 
influence which aimed at all the colony contracts under the Act 
of February 4, 1841, and which struck with particular directness 
at Mercer’s contract. That influence came from the annual report 
of 1843 made by Col. Thomas W. Ward, Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, who had encountered the complexities and 
inconsistencies of a fast developing hybrid land policy. By his 
report in which he attacked the law of February 4, 1841, “as 
illegal, impolitie and objectionable on several grounds,” and dis- 
cussed the contracts immediately following it at length, Ward 
brought the attention of the Congress, 1843-1844, to the subject 
of colony contracts. The Congress passed a bill “to repeal all laws 
now in force authorizing the President to form colonization con- 
tracts, and to forfeit such as may have already been made, when 
the conditions have not been strictly complied with.” The Presi- 
dent vetoed the act and authorized the Secretary of State to nego- 
tiate a contract with Mercer. Houston signed the contract, January 
29, 1844, and Congress passed the law over the President’s veto 
January 30, 1844. Under such inauspicious circumstances the 
contract, later known as the Mercer Colony Contract, got on its 
way.”° 

In general the Contract authorized an association to settle at 
least one hundred families each year for five years from January 
29, 1844. The contractors, who were required to provide ammuni- 
tion for the defence of the settlement and to make semi-annual 
reports to the Secretary of State, were guaranteed a premium of 
ten sections of land for each one hundred families settled. Each 
head of a family who settled within the grant was entitled to 
receive a section of land. 

The boundary was fixed. It began on Red River at a position 


“TA. J.] Peeler and [T. J.] Maxey, History and Statement of Mercer 
Colony Case (Austin, 1882), Appendix, 32. 

*Peeler and Maxey, History and Statement of Mercer Colony Case, 
Appendix, 32. 
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opposite to the east branch of the False Washita and running 
due south fifty miles (to the approximate location of McKinney, 
Texas); thence due east fifty miles, (passing from McKinney 
through Washington Street, Greenville, to Highway 67, east to 
Cumby and approximately to Sulphur Springs) due south sixty- 
five miles (through Hopkins, Rains, and Van Zandt Counties) ; 
thence by a straight course to a position in the south bank of 
Cedar Creek, which flows into the Trinity (possibly along the 
eastern boundaries of Henderson and Anderson Counties) ; thence 
by a straight line to the lower or southern bank of Aguila Creek 
when it unites with the Brazos (possibly the northeastern boundary 
of Robertson County); thence up the Brazos to its intersection 
by the new Indian boundary (which was not definitely known) ; 
from there to the southern boundary of Peters’ Colony, as estab- 
lished by contract of July 6, 1842; thence along the east line 
(of the Indian boundary) due north to Red River; following 
the meanders of Red River down the south margin to the north- 
west corner of the tract set aside for Peters pursuant to the 
contract of February, 1841; thence along this western boundary 
to the southwest corner of said tract; thence along the southern 
boundary to the southeastern corner thereof; and thence with 
the eastern boundary of said tract to the junction of Big Mineral 
Creek and Red River. Thence the line followed Red River to the 
opposite lower bank of False Washita.%° 


CHAPTER III 
THE FULFILLMENT OF MERCER’S CONTRACT 


Until Mercer secured his contract, January 29, 1844, it appears 
that his connection with Texas colonization had been in the interest 
of promoting Peters’ contracts in the United States and abroad. 
He apparently severed his connection with Peters and set out to 
develop a new project of which he was the head. In compliance 
with his contract Mercer planned to have a complete survey of 
his grant of land. He further chose his associates and organized 
them into a stock company, the purpose of which was to promote 
and finance the new project. 


’Contract between President Sam Houston and Charles Fenton Mercer, 
January 29, 1844. Colonization Papers, 1843-1845. Texas State Library. 
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Boarding at the same house in Washington with Mercer, while 
he was negotiating with President Houston for the colony con- 
tract, was P. J. Pillans of Bonham, Texas. Mercer engaged him 
on January 30, 1844, as agent in charge of surveys and such 
other matters in connection with the colony as might become nec- 
essary. Mercer supplied him with funds and authorized him to 
draw on Lindenberger and Company of New Orleans for what 
more he might need. 

Having purchased the necessary outfit, Pillans went to Bonham, 
where he made his headquarters. He employed William Hunt, a 
surveyor of Fannin County, Claxton Taylor, and Thomas C. 
Bean as surveyors to survey the outside boundaries and to sub- 
divide the land.!| Mercer also contracted with Dr. Daniel Rowlett 
to act as sub-agent with full powers of chief agent, February 4, 
1844. These agents set to work? immediately employing surveyors 
and personally supervising their work. 

With Rowlett and Pillans in charge of surveying the colony, 
Mercer returned to the United States, February 10, 1844, to 
organize an association for financing and promoting his contract. 
Upon his arrival he immediately published handbills explaining 
the terms of colonization and had copies of his contract printed.* 
He organized a company named “The Texas Association,” the 
members of which bought shares at five hundred dollars each. In 
his first semi-annual report it appeared that shareholders of his 
association were from Texas, Virginia, and Florida and that their 
shares varied from one-half to five shares.‘ 


‘Deposition of P. J. Pillans, May 25, 1880 (surveyor for Mercer's 
Colony, April, 1844-May, 1845), in the ease styled Preston vs. Walsh, 109 
U. S. 297 (1883). The records of the case are on file in the Internal 
Revenue Building at Austin, Texas. See also Mercer to Anson Jones, 
March 31, 1845. Colonization Papers, 1843-1845. Texas State Library. 

*Mercer to Anson Jones, March 31, 1845. Colonization Papers, 1843 
1845. Texas State Library. 

‘Mercer to Anson Jones, March 31, 1845. Colonization Papers, 1843- 
1845. Texas State Library. 

‘Colonization Papers, 1843-1845. Texas State Library. 

According to a letter received May 23, 1935, by the writer from Miss 
Kdna J. Granman, Head of the Reference Department of the Louisville 
Free Public Library, “The Minutes of The Texas Association” are on file 
in the Louisville Free Publie Library of Louisville, Kentucky. Besides 
containing a record of the Meetings of the stockholders of ‘The Texas 
Association,” “The Minutes of The Texas Association” contain contracts 
with the Republic of Texas, with the agents, surveyors, and associates 
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By the time Mercer had returned to Texas, July, 1844, his sub- 
agents had encountered obstructions in surveying the boundaries 
of his claim. According to his contract, the surveyors found that 
his west boundary overlapped the east boundary of Peters’ Colony 
six miles. Mercer conceded the overlapping claims to Peters and 
accepted Peters’ eastern boundary, which had already been sur- 
veyed, as the dividing line between their claims.‘ 

Pillans wrote from Lexington, March 18, 1844, to the chief 
clerk of the State Department that when he was in Franklin, 
Robertson County, he found that the Mercer contract had been 
forwarded to the County Surveyor without a name or attestation 
attached and that the genuineness of the contract was denied by 
the County Surveyor. Pillans requested the clerk to correct the 
omissions.° From Bonham, Pillans wrote Secretary of State Jones 
that a dispute had arisen over the boundary of the Cherokee lands. 
In view of the fact that the Mercer grant adjoined these lands, it 
was “essential for his agent to know the precise bounds of said 
lands.” Pillans requested that the Secretary of State forward 
“as early as practicable” the boundary of the Cherokee lands.’ 
To this letter the Secretary of State replied that the “books and 
papers at Washington” failed to furnish the desired information 
and that Pillans’ letter had been transmitted to the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office at Austin.*® 

In July, 1844, Rowlett informed the Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office that the surveyors of Robertson County were 


of “The Texas Association.” Within the minutes are also found, according 
to Miss Granman, the five semi-annual reports of the Chief Agent Charles 
Fenton Mercer to the Chief Executive of Texas; the Bill of Rights and 
the Constitution of the State of Texas; proclamations forbidding surveys 
in frontier counties, and comments; notices to Emigrants of Terms of 
Colonization; attack on the contract of B. T. Archer, and defence by 
C. F. Mercer; resolutions and acts of the Texan Congress relating to the 
colonization contracts of Mercer, H. Castro, and Fisher and Miller. Miss 
Granman, in a letter to Mrs. Mattie Austin Hatcher, gave the Table of 
Contents of “The Minutes of the Texas Association.” 

*Mercer to Jones, March 31, 1845. Colonization Papers, 1843-1845. Texas 
State Library. 

*Pillans to Chief Clerk State Department, Washington, March 18, 1844. 
Colonization Papers, 1843-1845. Texas State Library. 

Pillans to Secretary of State, May 27, 1844. Colonization Papers, 1843- 
1845. Texas State Library. 

‘Secretary of State to Maj. P. J. Pillans, July 4, 1844. (copy.) Coloni- 
zation Papers, 1843-1845. Texas State Library. 
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doing much surveying within the limits of the Mercer Colony 
and that they maintained that they had received no notice of 
the contract of January 29, 1844. He requested that the County 
Surveyor be given at once proper notice of the contract.’ 

En route to his colony in the summer, Mercer learned at Paris, 
Texas, that his “contract had been so grossly misrepresented as 
to be odious to the people and a topic for the Congress then 
began.” Feeling that “these misrepresentations reflected more in- 
juriously upon the government of Texas than upon himself,” he 
departed for Washington, traveling, as had been his custom, “on 
horseback lodging at night on the open prairie; and by day en- 
countering the hottest sun of July and August, sometimes ar- 
rested by sickness but never disheartened or appalled by the trans- 
actions before him.” 

Apparently satisfactory adjustments were made with the Con- 
gress, for upon his return to the United States, Mercer published 
the following advertisement of his colony : 


TEXAS COLONIZATION 


The subscriber obtained in January last, by agreement with 
the President, acting in behalf of the Republic of Texas, a grant 
of an extensive tract of land on the Rivers Brazos and Trinity, 
known to be healthy, fertile, well watered and beautifully inter- 
spersed with prairie and forest accessible by navigation from the 
flourishing city of Galveston; the best market in Texas. He now 
offers emigrants from Europe, or the United States as much as 
320 A. to every family, who may settle thereupon prior to the 20th 
day of March 1845, on payment of $8 for fees of survey. 

The grant for each tract of land will be made directly from the 
Republic of Texas on condition that the family will build a com- 
fortable log cabin or house on the land, and enclose and cultivate, 
for three years, not less than fifteen acres. To save enquiry it is 
proper to state that the above contract requires a family to consist 
of not fewer persons than a man and his wife, or of a widower or 
widow with two children under 17 yr. of age, or of a widow with 
a son above 17 or of women each over 17 yr. of age. The heart 
of the above lands may be reached by water, from Galveston into 
the bay of which the River of Trinity, the best river for naviga- 


*Rowlett to Ward, Land Commissioner, July 16, 1844. Letters Received, 
Vol. 1, August, 1837, to March, 1854. General Land Office. Austin, Texas. 

“Mercer to Jones, March 31, 1845. Colonization Papers, 1843-1845. 
Texas State Library. 
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tion in Texas, empties. The subscriber has divided his whole 
interest in the said tract of land (supposed to contain 8,000 square 
miles) into one hundred shares, a considerable portion, of which, 
he has disposed of, to associates chosen by himself, in order to 
secure the necessary funds to carry on his contract with the Re- 
public, which obliges him to settle on the granted lands, 100 
families, in five years from the date of his contract, one hundred 
of which, (already on the lands) are required to be there, by the 
1st day of May, 1845, and the residue, at the rate of 150 per 
annum, but no failure to fulfill the conditions of the grant oper- 
ates restrospectively; or affects in any manner, the title of the 
Emigrant to the land he settles upon. 

Each alternate section is reserved to the Republic, but may be 
purchased for a stipulated price, at any time in the five years 
allowed for completing the contract. 

Any further information that may be desired will be afforded 
on application in person or by letter to John R. Cooke, Esq., 
Theodore S. Garnett, Richmond, Va.; E. C. Cabell, Esq., Talla- 
hasee, Fla.; Solomon D. Bitton, Esq., Eufaula, Fla.; Edward Hall, 
of the Texas Consulate in N. O.; G. Washington Anderson, Esq., 
Louisville, Ky.; Sydney Smith, Esq., Washington, Hemstead Co., 
Ark.; Dr. David Rowlett, Bonham, Fannin Co., Texas; A. G. 
Kimbel, Esq., Paris, Lamar Co., Texas; Maj. P. J. Pillans, Sur- 
veyor and Sub-Agent of the Texas Association in Texas, or to the 
subscriber, recently from Texas, but living at Tallahassee. If 
application be made, by letter, it should be postpaid. 

C. F. Mercer 
Chief Agent Texas Ass’n. 


Sept. 20th, 1844. 

Mercer’s optimism may have been ill-timed, for the Congress 
of 1844-45 determined upon further investigation of all coloniza- 
tion contracts. A number of the members of this Congress, ac- 
cording to Pillans, had been elected from border counties by 
residents who held large amounts of unlocated land scrip, which 
they desired to locate when the reserved lands were thrown open. 
The repeal of the act reserving lands angered speculators and 
those hostile to the Mercer grant." Consequently, the antagonism 
of the electors projected itself into the Congress. The Senate in 
a resolution directed its secretary to request the President to lay 
before it all contracts entered into between the government and 
individuals or companies for the purpose of colonizing the public 


“Deposition of P. J. Pillans, in the records of the case, Preston vs. Walsh. 
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domain since January 1, 1844." And on January 17, 1845, the 
House of Representatives requested the President to submit a copy 
of Mercer’s Contract and all documents relating thereto." These 
investigations led to the Joint Resolution of February 4, 1845, 
which required Mercer and his associates to have the limits of 
their colony established by April 1, 1845, and which placed the 
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penalty of forfeiture of the contract in case the survey was not 
completed.'* 

These evidences of antagonism spurred Mercer on toward his 
goal. In his second semi-annual report, written from Houston, 


“Henry J. Jewett, Secretary of the Senate, December 12, 1844, to Anson 
Jones. This letter is on file in the records of the case, Preston vs. Walsh. 

*Secretary of State, ad interim, January 30, 1845, to Anson Jones. This 
letter is on file in the records of the case, Preston vs. Walsh. 

“T. C. Hartley, A Digest of the Laws of Texas, 660. 
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he appeared to have his eye on an Act of Incorporation which 
would enable his colonists to receive patents to their claims and 
The Texas Association to receive its premium of ten sections for 
every hundred families settled. The number of colonists and stock- 
holders had been augmented since the first semi-annual report. 
Rowlett forwarded the field notes of the external boundaries of the 
Mercer colony to the Commissioner of the General Land Office'® 
and wrote Mercer that 


the external boundaries of your grant have been run and 
had been run at the passage of the Joint Resolution requiring 
them to be run by April 1, 1845, from which you will see how 
useless such legislation was if it had been constitutional.” 


In the same letter Rowlett mentioned the package of “blanks 
of printing forms” for certificates to colonists and the letter from 
Attorney General Allen “with the power of attorney.” The set- 
tlement on the east side of the Trinity near Kingston [Kings- 
borough], he said, was increasing and the settlement, at the head 
of which was Dr. Noble, had fifty families. Rowlett referred to 
a settlement that had located west of the Trinity. It is probable 
that this settlement consisted of Roderick Rawlins, his two sons 
and five sons-in-law and their families, and their neighbors.” 

A note of courage and satisfaction with his new home, which 
was located several miles southeast of Dallas, is seen in a letter 
which Roderick Rawlins wrote. His letter follows: 

Robertson County, Republic of Texas 
March 16, 1845 

Pleasant and Lydia Rawlins Greetings this is the first time 
that I have undertaken to write to you or to any of our friends since 
I left Illinois—from which you may understand that we are all 
in good Health better far than we enjoyed in illinois and sincerely 
hope these lines may find you all injoying like blessings—we had 

*Second Semi-Annual Report to Secretary of State, January 17, 1845, in 
the records of the case, Preston vs. Walsh. 

*Rowlett to Ward, March 7, 1845. Letters Received, August, 1837, to 
March, 1854. General Land Office. 

“Rowlett to Mercer, March 9, 1845. Colonization Papers, 1843-1845. 
Texas State Library. 

*Roderick Rawlins, pioneer patriarch-preacher, was born March 11, 1776, 
in Guilford County, North Carolina, and moved to East Tennessee in 1802, 


where he married. When his wife died in 1805, he moved to Kentucky, and 
on to Indiana Territory. On November 1, 1814, he married Millie Parks 
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a long tiresome journey, from that, to this country and what 
added to the difficulty the greatest part was sick during our 
voige or until we crosst Red river—after that we began to recover 
and soon had good health—we stopt not very far from the Red 
river and went into different parts of the country in search for 
homes and finally after examination continued our voige to the 
section of the country we started for to wit not far from the 
forks of the Trinity River on the west side of the River on a 
creek called ten mile or pleasant Run there was no settlement 
on it until we come though we had much sickness there was no 
death among us and all that started of us continued together and 
have set down in close order so as to form a tolerable settlement 
the creek that waters our neighborhood is of good sise for miles 
and has sufficient water for that purpose the greater part of the 
year we also have a goodly number of steady running branches 
by which we can build—we are about six miles from Trinity River 
where it can be navigated and where are fish in great abundance 
especially the catfish, the land is or was vacant on which settled 
and we shall be entitled to 320 Acres for settlement, that is, 
families young men half that quantity though the timbered lands 
are mostly taken in old surveys, yet is very generally to be sold 
price varying at from 50 cts to one dollar per Acre and that 
principally in trade the prairie land in our section of country 
appears to be of superior quality to any I every saw in any other 
country the soil is as deep or deeper than that of illonois and of a 
darker coler and is very pleasantly rolling though not hilly in 
fine as far the land in this country as far as I have seen which is 
about 200 miles from where we crosst the Red River it is the 
best I every saw in Any country in general the greatest objection 
that can be raised against it is the scarcity of timber to remedy 
this difficulty i have undertaken to cut a ditch around forty Acres 
of land and the work is now progressing and i think will be com- 
pleted against the middle of April next the work costs 25 cts per 
rod besides boarding the hands I expect to get it principally broke 
which will cost near three dollars per acre—having this enclosed 
[ think I may calculate to Raise plenty this season—for our 
support the season though we were in camp, and moving from 
the time we left [Illinois untill very lately we have not suffered 
but little with either wet or cold the weather has been very mild, 


and moved to Illinois in 1821, where he stayed until the fall of 1844, when 
he moved to Texas. He died in Lancaster, Texas, April 27, 1848. 

A collection of letters written by the Rawlins family to their relatives 
in Illinois is in the possession of Mrs. Ida Wise Day. She graciously 
permitted their use in this thesis. 

The information about Roderick Rawlins was furnished to the writer 
by Mrs. Ida Wise Day, granddaughter of Roderick Rawlins, in a personal 
interview. Subsequently the writer read an article on Roderick Rawlins 
in The Dallas News of January 21, 1934. 
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we have had plenty of grass for our horses and what cattle we 
brought, though our horses got pore but are now recriting—there 
was much talk of war with Mexico and the Indians before we 
left Illonois and on the way but when we came here it cest except 
the indians they continue to infest the country not so particu- 
larly to kill but to steal horses—(and it is said and perhaps 
true) that they are the most efficient hands for what that can 
be found in North America though the greatest cowards Known— 
however they have not got any of ours yet—we have brought our 
bread from the red river the distance of perhaps 10 miles we 
got it at 75 cts per bushel and have generally enough to do us 
pork has sold from 3 to 4 cts per lb beef where cattle is plenty 
at 14 cts we bought one near this place some days since at 2 cts 
it was a 3 yr. old and weighs 600 lb was as good as I ever saw 
but I have not said as yet (you may say) how I like the country— 
to that I can answer although I would wish it could have some 
properties it has not, yet as it is it suits me better than any other I 
every saw speak of the waters of the Trinity River the water the 
land an prospect for Health for three of the best properties that 
I have seen united in any Country and there is . . . sufficient, 
if wisely used, to supply . . . one thing were just naming there 
has not been one of us that has had a bad cold nor cough since 
we come nor have I seen the like in others I want you and others 
that may perchance take it in head to move to this country to 
prepare as well as possible have good horses waggons and harness 
and try to have double the money that you think would answer 
and dont stay too long in St. Louis from St. Louis take the Road 
to Springfield Missouri thence cross the Red River near the upper 
settlement of the same thence to Dallas the forks of the Trinity 
thence to ten mile or the Green—Settlement if you should write 
direct your letters to Rawlins or ten miles near Dallas I shall 
hope to hear from you as soon as you can hear when I have 
stopt it has been frequently said in Illonois the inhabitants thereof 
a more friendly intelligent people than I find here it is in vain 
for me to under take to write all that I would wish and shall... 
subscribing ourselves yours in affection 
R. & Milley Rawlins 


The letter which Rawlins’ daughter, Milly (Mrs. Day’s mother) 
wrote fails to reveal enthusiasm and satisfaction. There is in it 
a note of loneliness and a longing for her young friends in Illinois. 


Her letter follows: 
March the 7th 1845 


Robertson County 

Republic of Texas 

Dear brother and sister Kind moments afford me an opportunity 
of writing to you to let you know that we are enjoying the same 
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blessing. We left sulphur on 4 december and went on out to the 
crosstimbers we did not like the country there very well. and we 
left and came on out to the trinity where we stoped three weeks 
and sent back after corn for our use which they had to pay 75 
cts per bushel after they returned we came on out 15 miles west 
of the trinity river and stopped near a beautiful creek called 
pleasant run we are all well pleased with the country much 
better than we expected they have all taken up claims and are 
bilding on them we are at this time in a comfortable house has 
two rooms to it we are close to a beautiful spring which affords 
us plenty of water we are in the prairie on a tolerably high place 
all around us green as a wheat feald the prairies are beautiful 
high and rolling the timber is tolerably good we are half a mile 
from timber game is found plenty buffalo can be seen by thou- 
sands in the prairies about 20 miles from this place and deer 
and turkey to any amount wild bees are found plenty there is a 
good many wild animals here panthers bear wild cats are tolerably 
plenty and wolfs to any amount there is some talk of Indians 
stealing but they have taken nothing from any of us yet Father 
is getting him a farm ditched in and expects to finish it before a 
great while father has had his health better since we have bin 
in Texas than he has had for several years before we started I 
want to see you all very bad I have not heard one word from 
you since we started I want you to write to us as soon as you 
van I have told you about all I can except about the fish there 
is thousands of them in the river we have lived on them and 
buffalo for some time and the men are agoing this eavning to 
catch more the ice was one half inch thick that is the coldes 
weather we have had during the winter there fell snow to the 
astonishing depth of four inches the people here say that is 
was the deepes they ever saw in Texas we have had several white 
frosts the last two weeks John Kizer and Wm Spencer has stoped 
at Bonham about 100 miles from this place our nearest neighbor 
is seven miles except those that cam along with us if you would 
come out here I think it would be good for your health when 
you write us a letter you must direct your letter to Dallas Nacog- 
doches County Nothing more but remains your sister 
M. T. Rawlins 


Eliza and Lucinda is here now they are in better health than 
they have been for years I weighed 100° pounds last Sunday 


not as large as i was when I left Illonois 
M. T. Rawlins 


excuse my awkwardness I see but little fun here for girls 
here are very scarce but young men or old ones which ever you 
choose to call them there is more than you can shake a stick at 
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they are from 20 to 50 years old [ have not looked at the country 
very much for it is knot very safe for us to go alone and the men 
are all so busy that they cant take time to go with us. 

T. Rawlins 


Besides the settlements of the Rawlins neighborhood, there were 
scattered settlements west of the Trinity in the region of Cham- 
bers Creek, according to Pillans. 

As a result of Mercer’s extensive advertising,’ immigrants were 
gradually taking up the land within his grant. They came first 
from Arkansas to the northeast corner of the grant, east of the 
Sabine. 

They came from states or territories further away and settled 
in the regions nearer the Indian frontier to the south and west. 
By the end of 1844 Pillans went with Dr. Rowlett and Tom Bean, 
Deputy Surveyor of Fannin County, who served as Land Com- 
missioners, as provided for under the Kmpresario System, visited 
the settlements, and issued certificates to more than 100 families, 
who had complied with the requirements of the contract.2° The 
complete list of settlers who signed an agreement with Mercer 
was prepared by Dr. D. Rowlett, P. J. Pillans, and Tom Bean 
and sent to the General Land Office, August 2, 1845.7! 

Upon Rowlett’s completion of a map of the Colony, Mercer had 
a thousand copies of it and his contract printed in New Orleans 
as he was returning from Texas in the late summer of 1845. En 
route to New York he proceeded via Jonesville (Arkansas), St. 
Louis, and Cincinnati. In important towns of Illinois and In- 
diana he “advertised the terms of colonization in the leading news- 
papers, by distributing handbills in the inns along the way, and 
by communicating with old acquaintances of former years when 
I was in the House of Representatives.” While Mercer was in 
the middle west he “sought information relative to the best prac- 
tical mode of settling prairies and to the substitution of wind 

“Mercer to Anson Jones, March 31, 1845. Colonization Papers, 1843- 
1845. Texas State Library. 

Descendants of the settlers may be found in Greenville today and in 
the communities on the upper branches of the Sabine River. Personal 
interviews with Uncle Billy Horn, aged 85, a son of a settler from Mis- 
souri, and with Claude Fuller, former County Auditor of Hunt County. 

Deposition of P. J. Pillans in the records of the case, Preston vs. Walsh. 


“Original Covenant and Agreement between Charles Fenton Mercer and 
Settlers. General Land Office. 
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mills for water mills, which had been successfully made in 
Illinois.” Upon the completion of his mission in the middle west, 
Mercer went to Virginia “to secure mechanics for the new town 
Fenton” in his colony which “was located 28 miles below the 
forks of the Bois d’Are and the Trinity Rivers.” 

From the following it appears that this town of Fenton served 


Oh 


as an important crossing on the Trinity. 


Ferry AT FENTON 


The public are hereby informed that [ have an excellent new 
ferry boat here always ready for their accommodation. The ap- 
proaches to the ferry on either side of the River are well opened. 
The Town is situated on a beautiful Bluff on the East side of 
the Trinity, and the bottom on the opposite side is narrower than 
at any point ever used as a ferry above or below for many miles. 
This is the nearest and best route between Clarksville and Tawacana 
Springs on the route to Austin. 

March 23, 1846 Joseph Bartletts? 


Upon his departure from Virginia, Mercer went to New York 
to open direct intercourse through German houses with “Germany 
to facilitate the introduction of emigrants from among a people 
distinguished alike for their frugality, industry, and _persever- 
ance.” To further his purpose he “opened a correspondence with 
a Mr. Sand, ex-president of the German Emigration Company 
of New York City.”*4 Before he left he had a description of the 
physical features of Texas, his terms of colonization, and a brief 
history of the Texas Revolution prefixed by her Bill of Rights 
translated into the German language for distribution in Germany.” 

Mercer proposed to apply to the First Legislature of the State 
of Texas for permission to remove the obstructions to navigation 
on the Trinity from the upper border of his colony to Fort 

“Semi-Annual Report of C. F. Mercer to Secretary of State of the 
Republic of Texas, September 25, 1845. This report is found in the records 
of the case, Preston vs. Walsh. 

*The Northern Standard (Clarksville, Texas), March 23, 1846. Univer- 
sity of Texas. 

“Semi-Annual Report of C. F. Mercer to the Secretary of State, Republic 
of Texas, September 25, 1845. This report is found in the records of the 
ease, Preston vs. Walsh. 


*Semi-Annual Report of C. F. Mercer to the Secretary of State, December 
31, 1845. This report is found in the records of the case, Preston vs. Walsh. 
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Houston, to which point steamboats were ascending. He de- 
sired to secure an alteration in his contract by the First Legis- 
lature which would enable families to settle on adjacent sections 
in order to advance the educational facilities of communities by 
eliminating great distances to school buildings. It was the pur- 
pose of Mercer to set aside all fees for surveys from colonists to 
be applied to the building of schoolhouses and to the construc- 
tion of roads. He contracted with B. J. Chambers to survey 
sixteen townships west of the Trinity and with F. Claxton Taylor, 
a former surveyor of the United States Government, who had 
been recommended by the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office of the United States to sectionize the land east of the 
Trinity into townships six miles square. For his labor Taylor 
chose to take twelve shares of the company’s stock instead of 
their value, $6,000.76 

By his report of February 1, 1847, the Texas Association was 
comprised of thirty-seven shareholders, who owned forty-two 
sliares. Mercer held the other fifty-eight.?’ 

From February 9, 1844, to September 2, 1847, a period of three 
years and seven months the Texas Association expended a con- 
siderable sum in the colonization project. The account follows: 


Carried over— 
Expended on sub-agents and surveyors in blocks. .$ 3,000 
eg, eee Tere ee eres Gi aot nL Ez tot 6,666 


9,666 
To : 
maps, pamphlets, hand bills, advertisements and 
newspapers, certificates and stocks, copies of gen- 


ee ree ee eee 560 

Paid postages, fees, communications and collec- 

CELE eGo te ee ciiekkGhdics eke hve ks 320 

Fees to Colonel Allen, Green, and Garnett........ 550 
For agents in Texas 

I SIR ceca se rSad eo ecnsee nes 250 

Paid on advances by Peters’ Col. and agent....... 250 


**Semi-Annual Report of C. F. Mercer to the Secretary of State of Re- 
public of Texas. December 31, 1845. This report is found in the records 
of the case, Preston vs. Walsh. 

“Semi-Annual Report. Charles Fenton Mercer, February 1. 1847. to 
Secretary of State. This report is found in the record of the case, Preston 
vs. Walsh. 
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Equipment and a house left at Columbus after- 
wards eold ty T. S. Garnett. .......... 0 6ccecsecees 69 
Loan to an emigrant for services............... 40 
Attendant with one horse and two mules, two yoke 
of oxen, carpenter tools, a tent, 3 carpenters, a 


GND ee TI OU ero civ nyaiercces chevsv.ciohcloucieverale: ols entyelershere 750 
12,555 

Traveling and personal expenses of C. F. Mercer, 

principal agent for 34 years, including expenses 

while in New Orleans and excluding these al- 

Sr I ii 6 sh Wes ieee ir ee dewiens 3,000 
15,555 

Received from) association’... .665..0. cece en eens 12,660 

Excess of expenditures beyond receipts.......... $ 2,895 / 


*Estimate of Expenses of C. F. Mercer for The Texas Association to 
the Secretary of State of Texas, February 9, 1844-September 2, 1847. In 
the records of the case, Preston vs. Walsh. 
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MEXICAN LAND GRANTS IN THE ARKANSAS VALLEY 
JosEPH O. Van Hook 


The question of the validity of existing land titles has been 
involved in every important acquisition of territory by the United 
States through purchase or conquest. While it has been the 
general policy of the United States to stipulate recognition of 
such titles in the treaties of purchase or of cession; yet full 
validity has depended in some instances upon Congressional con- 
firmation, and in some cases the titles have been of such a compli- 
vated or questionable character as to require final adjudication 
at the hands of the Supreme Court. As an approach to the study 
of the Mexican land grants in the Arkansas Valley, it is well to 
recall the provisions of several treaties pertaining to existing land 
titles and to note, in a general way, the consequences. 

Article III of the Louisiana Purchase treaty pledged to the 
inhabitants of the territory in question the “ 
their property pending their incorporation “in the Union of the 
United States.” Obviously the validity of existing land titles is 
implied in this article; but there remained the question of Con- 
gressional confirmation and the adjudication of contested titles. 
In the case of John Maguire versus May 8. Tyler (8 Wallace, 
652) the Supreme Court held that existing titles were protected 
fully by the third article of the Louisiana Purchase treaty without 
legislative confirmation. Most of the controversial titles with 
which the Federal Government had to deal as a result of the 
Louisiana Purchase involved lands within the present limits of 
Arkansas and Missouri. 

The eighth article of the Florida Cession treaty declares that all 
grants of land made under Spanish authority, prior to January 
24, 1818, should be ratified, and that all such grants made subse- 
quent to that date should be null and void; and again the question 
of titles became a matter of concern both for Congress and for the 
Federal courts. The annexation of Texas in 1845 did not involve 
the United States Government in the question of the validity of 
existing land titles, since the title to the public lands was to remain 
vested in the State of Texas. 

The Mexican Cession, however, produced a prolonged series of 
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controversies. Articles VIII and IX of the treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo, 1848, afforded the basic protection of existing land titles 
in the territory ceded to the United States; hence the problem 
of giving effect to such treaty provisions once more was passed on 
to Congress and the Federal courts. This problem presented 
greatest difficulties in California, consequent upon the rush of 
goldseekers and prospective settlers to that area; but difficulties 
were encountered also in New Mexico, Arizona, and Colorado. 
This study is devoted to the history of two large Mexican land 
grants in the Arkansas Valley, within the present limits of the 
State of Colorado. It deals not merely with the controversies 
concerning the validity of titles, but also with the influence of 
these grants upon the settlement and economic development of the 
region in question. 

The valley of the Arkansas River in the high plains region of 
southeastern Colorado lies in what might be called the twilight 
zone of Franco-Spanish exploration. A few historians of local 
fame have attributed the first exploration of this region to 
Coronado,' and at least one was convinced that it was traversed by 
Cabeza de Vaca ;* however, Spanish penetration of this portion of 
the Arkansas Valley began with the expedition which Captain 
Uribarri led from Taos in 1706, approximately a century after the 
founding of Santa Fé.3 Not long thereafter, in 1719, Valverde 
led another Spanish expedition into the same region. Both of 
these explorers brought back evidence of the fact that the 
French had penetrated into the plains of what is now Kansas.‘ 
During the next quarter of a century the French manifested 
an increasing interest in the upper Arkansas Valley, chiefly inci- 
dental to efforts to establish trade relations with the Spaniards 
in New Mexico. The French failed in this major objective, trade 
between New Orleans and Santa Fé; but they claimed to have 
explored the Arkansas all the way to the Rocky Mountains and 


*Krank Hall, History of the State of Colorado, 1, 34; J. H. Baskin, ed., 
History of the Arkansas Valley, 18. 

“Henry Inman, The Old Santa Fé Trail, 1-2. 

*The route of Uribarri’s expedition is traced by H. E. Bolton, Spanish 
Heploration in the Southwest, 1542-1706 (Original Narratives of Early 
American History), map opposite the title page; also by Alfred B. Thomas, 
After Coronado: Spanish Exploration Northeast of New Mewico, 1696-1727, 
pp. 16-22, 59-77, and notes pp. 2683f. 

*Thomas, After Coronado, 19ff. 
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strengthened their claim to the upper Arkansas Valley as part 
of Louisiana.‘ 

Another hundred years passed before any permanent settlements 
were established in this upper valley of the Arkansas where the 
Spanish Borderlands met and overlapped Louisiana as claimed 
by France. Meanwhile there were changes of sovereignty and the 
region became well known to trappers, traders, and explorers.° 
In 1763 France ceded its claim to Spain, which was inveigled by 
Napoleon into a retrocession of it to France in 1800. Then, in 
1803, the United States acquired the French title to Louisiana, 
and the Florida Cession treaty of 1819 designated the right 
(south) bank of the Arkansas as the boundary between the posses- 
sions of the United States and Spain in the upper Arkansas Valley. 
Not long after this treaty was consummated, Mexico declared its 
independence and assumed jurisdiction over the high plains region 
south of the Arkansas. 

For two centuries the Apaches and Comanches had been the 
real lords of this region, having presented an effective barrier to 
the extension of Spanish settlement in the area between Santa Fé 
and the Arkansas.’ If Mexico wished to hold its portion of the 
Arkansas Valley in the face of the Anglo-American advance on 
the one hand and of the marauding Indian on the other, it would 
be expedient to offer extraordinary inducements to prospective 


*For accounts of the expeditions sent out from New Orleans under 
Bernard de la Harpe and Fabry de la Bruyére and the adventures of the 
Canadian cowreurs de bois (Pierre and Paul Mallet), see Pierre Margry, 
Exploration des Affluents du Mississippi et Decouverte des Montagnes 
Rocheuses (Memoires et Documents, V1), 241, 274, 358, 378-380, 456-492. 

*The upper Arkansas Valley was explored by Zebulon Pike in 1806 and 
by Stephen H. Long in 1820. The official journals of these expeditions, 
edited respectively by Elliott Coues and R. G. Thwaites, are familiar to 
students of the history of the West. In 1921 the Glenn-Fowler party, 
made up of trappers and traders, traversed the upper Arkansas Valley 
and continued on to Santa Fé (See Elliott Coues, ed., The Journal of 
Jacob Fowler, passim). For a number of years trappers had been active 
in this portion of the Valley (H. M. Chittenden, History of the American 
Fur Trade of the Far West, Il, 497, 545, and 651f); and the 1820’s wit- 
nessed the establishment of the Santa Fé ‘Trail, with a branch traversing 
that portion of the Arkansas Valley in which were located the Mexican 
land grants to which this article relates. 

"Bancroft, History of Arizona and New Mewico, 170-171. H. E. Bolton, 
in Athanase de Méziéres and the Louisiana-Texas Frontier, 1, 24-26, 
characterized the Apache as “a veritable Ishmael of the plains,” the foe 
of every comer. He says also that the Apaches were the implacable foes 
of Spanish missions as late as 1772 (ibid., I, 313). 
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settlers. Liberal land grants might serve the purpose, and men 
were not lacking to take advantage of Mexican liberality in this 
respect. 

In 1843 two Mexican land grants, aggregating about five million 
acres, were located immediately south of the Arkansas, occupying 
the basins of several of its tributaries, including the St. Charles 
(San Carlos) on the west and extending eastward beyond the 
Purgatoire (or Las Animas) River. These grants played a signifi- 
cant role in the history of the region in question. It is the purpose 
of this article to present several aspects of that role. To what 
extent did they serve the purpose of the Mexican Government ? 
How did they affect the operation of the public land laws of the 
United States in this area? What influence did they exert upon 
the progress of settlement? What was their significance with 
respect to the economic development of this region? ‘These are 
questions which claim our attention. 

The larger of these grants, embracing more than four million 
acres, was made to Cornelio Vigil and Ceran St. Vrain and is 
known as the Vigil-St. Vrain (or Las Animas) grant. Its original 
boundaries were stated in the following terms: 


Commencing on the line (north of the line of Beaubien and 
Miranda) at one league east of Animas river, a mound was 
erected; thence following in a direct line to the Arkansas river, 
one league below the junction of the Animas and Arkansas, the 
second mound was erected on the banks of said Arkansas river; 
and following up the Arkansas to one and one-half leagues below 
the junction of the San Carlos river, the third mound was erected ; 
thence following in a direct line to the south until it reaches the 
foot of the first mountain two leagues and a half west of the Huer- 
fano river, the fourth mound was erected; and continuing in a 
direct line to the top of the mountain to the source of the afore 
mentioned Huerfano, the fifth mound was erected; and following 
the summit of said mountain in an easterly direction until it inter- 
sects the line of the lands of Miranda and Beaubien, the sixth 
mound was erected ; from thence, following the dividing line of the 
lands of Miranda and Beaubien in an easterly direction, I came 
to the first mound which was erected, closing here the boundaries 
of this grant.* 

"House Report, No, 321 (36 Cong., 1 Sess.), p. 324f, included in the 


report of the Surveyor-General of New Mexico to the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office, January 12, 1858. 
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It is safe to assume that the boundaries of this grant were not 
actually surveyed and that the mounds certified by the justice of 
the peace were imaginary, since the tract in question has a 
boundary line approximating four hundred miles in length, travers- 
ing arid terrain on the east and rugged mountains on the south- 
west and south. It is difficult to locate the southwestern boundary 
with a dependable degree of accuracy; but, with reference to a 
map of southeastern Colorado, one may get a fair idea of the 
extent of this grant from the fact that it borders the Arkansas on 
the north for a distance of about seventy miles and extends about 
one hundred miles in the direction of New Mexico, including all 
the land from one league east of the Purgatoire to the mountains 
beyond the headwaters of the Apishapa and the Huerfano. It 
included the Huerfano basin but only the upper portion of the 
St. Charles basin. 

The other grant, made to Gervacio Nolan, is known as the 

Nolan grant. It is rather small as compared with the Vigil-St. 
Vrain (or Las Animas) grant. Its original boundaries were as 
follows : 
Commencing on the south bank of the Arkansas river, a league 
and a half below the confluence of the Don Carlos River with the 
former river, where was placed the first landmark, thence following 
up the same Arkansas River five leagues above the confluence of the 
Don Carlos River, where was placed the second land-mark; thence 
running half way up the brow of the mountain, where was placed 
the third land-mark; and thence following from north to south 
the same brow of the mountain to a point opposite the first land- 
mark, where was placed the fourth and last land-mark; thence 
running to the point of beginning.’ 

It should be noticed that the Nolan grant lies immediately west 
of, and adjacent to, the Vigil-St. Vrain grant. The mountain 
which is here designated is the Greenhorn, which rises rather boldly 
from the high plateau and dominates the landscape to the south- 
westward of Pueblo. 

It is easy to dispose of the question of the extent to which these 
land grants served the purpose of the Mexican Government. 
During the continuation of Mexican jurisdiction, 1843-1848, no 
settlement was attempted on the Nolan grant; and the one attempt 


*Official Records of Pueblo County [Colorado], Clerk’s Office, Deed Book 
No. 3, p. 551, recorded October 2, 1871. 
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to establish a settlement on the Vigil-St. Vrain grant (1847) 
came to nought as a consequence of Indian depredations.’° We 
need not speculate as to the influence which might have been 
exerted by these grants if the territory had not been transferred 
to the United States in 1848 as part of the spoils of the Mexican 
war. 

Mexican land grants in the territory ceded to the United States 
were safeguarded by the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo (Articles 
8 and 9) in so far as they were valid under the laws of Mexico. 
Thus the responsibility for determining their validity devolved 
upon Congress; however, a half dozen years passed before Con- 
gress applied itself to the confirming of land grants in New 
Mexico. 

In July, 1854, Congress established the office of Surveyor-Gen- 
eral of New Mexico and directed the incumbent, 


under such instructions as may be given by the Secretary of the 
Interior, to ascertain the origin, nature, character, and extent of 
all claims to lands under the laws, usages, and customs of Spain 
and Mexico; . . . He shall make a full report on all such claims 
as originated before the cession of the territory to the United 
States by the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, . . . , denoting the 
various grades of title, with his decision as to the validity or 
invalidity of each of the same under the laws, usages, and customs 
of the country before its cession to the United States; .. ." 


From this point let us follow first the history of the Vigil-St. Vrain 
(Las Animas) grant through the process of confirmation and its 
effect upon the progress of settlement, and then follow similarly 
the history of the Nolan grant. 

The report of the Surveyor-General of New Mexico, made as 
directed by this act of July, 1854, shows that, on June 4, 1857, 
Ceran St. Vrain had presented evidence purporting to establish 
the validity of both his own claim and that of the heirs of Cornelio 
Vigil.” This evidence included the original petition for the grant, 
the order for the survey, the record of the survey (that is, the 


“According to testimony given by Ceran St. Vrain and included in the 
report of the Surveyor General of New Mexico to the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, January 12, 1858; see House Report No. 321 (36 
Cong., 1 Sess.), p. 324f. 

“United States Statutes at Large, X, 309. 

“House Report No. 321 (36 Cong., 1 Sess.), p. 324 f. 
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statement of boundaries indicated above), and testimony to the 
effect that the tract in question had been used as grazing land 
for cattle from 1844 to 1849 (1,600 head in 1847), that houses 
had been built and land farmed in 1847, and that a settlement 
made in 1852 had been abandoned in 1854 on account of Indian 
depredations. 

The claims of Cornelio Vigil and Ceran St. Vrain were con- 
firmed to the extent of eleven square leagues each, by act of 
Congress, on June 21, 1860," being held subject to the Mexican 
colonization law of 1824.4 However, there was no pressure of 
“squatters” at that time, and the matter was left more or less in 
abeyance until February 25, 1869, when an amendatory act was 
passed.5 This act provided that the exterior lines of the 
previously confirmed claims (that is, eleven square leagues to each 
claimant) should “be adjusted according to the lines of the public 
surveys ;” that the claims of actual settlers, deriving titles from 
Vigil and St. Vrain or their legal representatives prior to the 
passage of this act, should likewise be adjusted in accordance 
with the lines of the public surveys, and that their equivalents 
should be deducted from “the adjusted limits of the claims of 
said Vigil and St. Vrain;” and that 


the claims of all other actual settlers falling within the limits of 
the located claims of Vigil and St. Vrain shall be adjusted to the 
extent which shall embrace their several settlements upon their 
several claims being established either as pre-emption or home- 
steads, according to law; and for the aggregate of the areas of 
the latter class of claims the said Vigil and St. Vrain, or their 
legal representatives, shall be entitled to locate a like quantity of 
public lands, not mineral, according to the lines of the public 
surveys, and not to exceed one hundred and sixty acres in one 
section.!6 


It should be noted here that homesteaders and pre-emptors were 
not to be forced to abandon their claims even if they were located 


*United States Statutes at Large, XII, 71. 

“Tbid., XVI, 646; also see Decisions of the Department of the Interior 
Relative to Public Land Claims, IV, 311-313. This Mexican law of 1824 
limited grants to individuals for colonization purposes to eleven square 
leagues. 

"United States Statutes at Large, XV, 440. 

“United States Statutes at Large, XV, 440. 
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within the limits of the twenty-two square leagues allocated to 
Vigil and St. Vrain or their legal representatives. 

Instructions from the General Land Office to the register and 
receiver of the land office at Pueblo were to the effect that prefer- 
ence was to be given to the derivative claimants in case of conflict 
between them and “pre-emption or homestead settlers, by reason 
of the latter having occupied lands of the former, and made 
actual improvements thereon prior to February 25, 1869,” pro- 
vided such derivative titles were not in excess of the twenty-two 
square leagues.'7 However, the language of the act of 1869 makes 
it clear that such preference was to be given only to such deriva- 
tive claimants as were actual settlers on the land and should 
establish their claims to the satisfaction of the register and receiver 
in the Pueblo office within one year’s time, and that the claims of 
homesteaders and pre-emptors even within the twenty-two square 
leagues (approximately 97,651 acres) constituting the confirmed 
claims of Vigil and St. Vrain were to be given precedence over 
all claims except those of actual settlers who had derived titles 
from said claimants. 

The Vigil and St. Vrain interests were not at all satisfied with 
the action of Congress in confirming only twenty-two square 
leagues, and, through their attorneys, contended for the confirma- 
tion of the original grant in its entirety.’* However, Congress did 
not recede from the position assumed in the amendatory act of 
February 25, 1869. In July, 1873, on the basis of information 


“Letter from the Commissioner of the General Land Office to the Regis- 
ter and Receiver of the Publo Land Office, August 23, 1870-—on file in the 
Pueblo Land Office; also supplementary letter of March 11, 1871, pub- 
lished in the Colorado Chieftain, March 31, 1871. 

*Beginning in the Las Animas Leader of August 2, 1873 (page 2), and 
continuing through the year, Vincent St. Vrain, as the executor of the 
last will and testament of Ceran St. Vrain, serves notice upon all persons 
settled without authority in any part of the original grant, that they 
will be treated as trespassers and held liable for any diminution of the 
value of said lands. The same paper (September 3, 1873, p. 2) published 
several columns of the arguments of the Vigil and St. Vrain attorneys in 
favor of confirmation of the entire grant. They cited the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in the case of John Maguire vs. May S. 
Tyler (8 Wallace, 652), in which it was held that “complete titles to land 
in the territory ceded by France to the United States, . . . , needed no 
legislative confirmation, as they were.fully protected by the 3rd Article of 
the treaty of cession;” and the analogy wetween this article and the 8th 
article of the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo was pointed out. It was 
alleged, also, that other large grants had been confirmed in New Mexico 
without reference to the Mexican colonization law of 1824. 
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supplied by the Pueblo branch of the United States Land Office, 
the Pueblo People announced that the remainder of the tract of 
4,090,000 acres was open for entry at the Pueblo Land Office.” 
The 97,614 acres of the confirmed claims were parceled out into 
thirteen derivative claims, varying in size from 160 to 73,251 
acres.” Practically all of the patented derivative claims were 
located in the Huerfano Valley. 

It does not appear that the existence of the Vigil-St. Vrain 
grant delayed settlement of the upper Arkansas Valley to much 
extent, as is sometimes alleged. In fact, it was responsible for 
the presence of a number of the earliest permanent settlers.?! 
Then, too, the trek to Colorado had barely gotten well under way 
when Congress passed the act of June 21, 1860, providing for the 
reduction of the Vigil-St. Vrain grant from more than four 
million to less than one hundred thousand acres.”7 While it is 
true that the matter of definitely locating the confirmed tract with 
respect to the public surveys was held in abeyance for another 
decade, yet there are other factors which account in large measure 
for the slow progress of permanent settlement during the 1870’s. 
The Civil War and the Indian disturbances which accompanied 
it in the Arkansas Valley certainly retarded settlement until the 
Indian question was finally settled in 1868.*3 Furthermore, the 


“Also see Las Animas Leader, July 5, 1873, p. 1. 

*Colorado Chieftain, March 5, 1874, p. 4. The awards as published by 
the Chieftain were subject to revision by the General Land Office, but no 
significant changes were made. For instance, the claim awarded to 
William Craig, as patented in 1878 and finally approved by letter “C” of 
the Commissioner of the General Land Office, March 29, 1887, was changed 
merely from 73,251 acres to 73,251.55 acres (See Records of the Pueblo 
Land Office, Tract File, Range 67 West, p. 192). This was the largest 
of the derivative claims. 

“For instance, it was on this grant that Frémont found the cattleman- 
farmer to whom he refers as an “old resident” in 1854 (See John Bigelow, 
Memoir of the Life and Public Services of John Charles Frémont, 475). 
The writer has found considerable evidence pointing to the identity of 
this man as Charles Autobees. 

=The original area is given as 4,096,000 acres in a letter from the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office to the Register and Receiver of 
the Pueblo Land Office, January 23, 1875. 

*The Colorado Chieftain complained of the alleged fact that interests 
unfriendly to the development of southern Colorado (presumably in Den- 
ver) had taken advantage of the situation created by the Civil War to dis- 
courage immigration to and by way of the Arkansas Valley. The 
complaint reads in part as follows: “Reports were current that the 
Arkansas route was infested by guerrillas. Occasiona] little difficulties 
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aridity of the major portion of the Vigil-St. Vrain grant and the 
remoteness of a market for an agricultural surplus, had it been 
practicable to produce such, would have served to discourage the 
settlement of a large number of farmers on this tract at this time. 
In spite of all of these obstacles, however, squatters invaded the 
grant. Their presence is indicated clearly by the act of February 
25, 1869, which shows incidentally that the claims of bona fide 


WO, 


homesteaders and pre-emptors were to be respected.2* The 
columns of the Colorado Chieftain, during 1871, carry scores of 
notices to the effect that certain persons would appear before the 
Register and Receiver of the Pueblo Land Office at stated times to 
prove their right to enter specified tracts within the original limits 
of the Vigil-St. Vrain grant.’ 

It must be conceded that settlers within the original limits of 
the Vigil-St. Vrain grant, prior to the confirmatory act of Febru- 


with the Indians were magnified by interested and false newspaper reports 
into terrible massacres. The character of our settlers was systematically 
maligned. All the news that selfish interest and malignity could invent 
was exhausted to prevent the development of this portion of the Territory. 
A prolonged and united effort, looking to that end, was to a great extent 
successful. The tide of immigration, which was rolling in, was stopped or 
turned elsewhere. Another calamity overtook us. Chivington made what 
he afterwards boastingly called his ‘raid’ through Southern Colorado. 
Unnecessarily, wantonly, and brutally, he despoiled the country of stock, 
taking in many instances every head from the farms, and causing their 
abandonment by their owners. He told his troops to ‘remember that 
they were in the enemy’s country.’ ” The Colorado Chieftain, published 
in Pueblo since the summer of 1868, is the upper Arkansas Valley’s oldest 
permanent newspaper. The article quoted here appeared in the issue of 
July 9, 1868 (p. 1), when Pueblo was beginning to aspire to replace 
Denver as the capital of Colorado Territory. That the Indians, incited 
to widespread and more determined hostility by Chivington’s raid (1864), 
had become a real menace, was recognized by the Chieftain in an editorial 
of September 10, 1868, demanding that war be prosecuted against each 
offending tribe until its strength and spirit should be effectually crushed. 
The ranches of Kit Carson, Jno. W. Prowers, Thos. 0. Boggs, William 
Bent, and E. R. Sizer, in the lower Purgatoire Valley, were among those 
raided by the Indians (Colorado Chieftain, September 17, 1868, p. 2). 
Five Indian nations—Cheyennes, Arapahoes, Kiowas, Apaches, and 
Comanches—claimed lands and hunting privileges in the upper Arkansas 
Valley in the 1860’s and their claims had to be quieted and their removal 
effected to clear the way entirely for white settlers. This was accom- 
plished by a series of treaties, beginning with the treaty of Fort Wise 
(Bent’s New Fort), signed February 18, 1861, and ending with the 
treaties of Council Camp, which were made effective in the fall of 1868. 
All of these treaties may be found in Indian Affairs, Laws, and Treaties 
(Senate Document, No. 452, 57 Cong., 1 Sess.), II, 614 ff. 

“United States Statutes at Large, XV, 440. 

*See also a notice issued by the Pueblo Land Office and published in 
the Colorado Chieftain, February 9, 1871, p. 3. 
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ary 25, 1869, assumed the risk of not being able to secure clear 
titles to lands which they occupied. Since only twenty-two square 
leagues were confirmed to Vigil and St. Vrain in 1860, this risk 
was incurred also by derivative claimants thereafter; and there 
was a measure of uncertainty until the official survey was com- 
pleted in the middle ’seventies. The writer contends, however, 
that the uncertainty with respect to titles did not deter settlers 
in considerable numbers from entering the tract claimed by Vigil 
and St. Vrain. Much of the 4,090,000 acres was suitable only 
for grazing purposes; and, as is well known, the cattlemen and 
sheep growers who entered the region after the Civil War did not 
need to worry about titles for the time being. Furthermore, the 
United States census report of 1870 credits the Apishapa Valley, 
which is entirely within the original Vigil-St. Vrain grant, with 
a population of 893, and credits the Purgatoire Valley, also within 
the grant, with a population of one thousand two hundred twenty- 
four. This was only five years after the Civil War and only two 
years after the removal of the Indians was consummated. 

The lower portion of the Purgatoire Valley was the scene of the 
greatest confusion relative to titles, as between derivative claims 
and the claims of would-be homesteaders and pre-emptors. This 
conflict developed first in connection with the original Las Animas 
townsite, just east of the confluence of the Purgatoire and the 
Arkansas. William Craig, president of the Las Animas Town 
Company, claimed the townsite by title derived from Vigil and 
St. Vrain.2”. Many of the settlers coming into this locality chose 
to jump the claims of Craig and settle on lands outside of the 
townsite rather than purchase a lot from the town company. In 
1873, when there was a possibility that the uncertainty as to 
titles would divert the projected Arkansas Valley branch of the 
Kansas Pacific railroad to a point on the west of the Purgatoire, 
a compromise adjustment was effected between the Las Animas 
Town Company and the settlers in question. ‘The local judge of 
the probate court was petitioned to convey certain specified 
tracts to the town company on condition that Craig would with- 
draw all further claims from the land offices at Pueblo and Wash- 


*Ninth Census of the United States, 1870, Population and Social Statis- 
tics, 96. 
“Las Animas Leader, September 20, 1873, p. 2. 
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ington. Both parties evinced satisfaction with this adjustment. 

Hardly was this controversy out of the way when the deplorable 
West Las Animas “land grab” was discovered. Settlers on this 
portion (lower Purgatoire Valley) of the Vigil-St. Vrain grant had 
made repeated application to the Pueblo Land Office to file pre- 
emption claims; but they had been “turned away with the state- 
ment that the land was reserved under derivative claim from one 
Hughes.” These refusals were continued until the fall of 1873. 
Meanwhile patents were issued from the General Land Office to 
persons who were unknown in the county (Bent) in which the 
claims were located. These fictitious claimants were represented as 
having made warranty deeds to David Moffat, Jr., to seven quarter- 
sections (including the West Las Animas townsite) and to 4,271 
acres of adjoining land. Moffat’s agent came to Bent County at 
night to have the deeds recorded, in order not to disclose his 
identity to the public. In defense of their rights, more than four 
score of the pioneer citizens of Bent County signed a petition, 
asserting fraudulent entry with the connivance of one or more 
federal officials (presumably in the Pueblo Land Office) and asking 
“that Congress investigate the matters complained of; that these 
patents be declared fraudulent and that they be set aside; that the 
rights of settlers and other claimants be protected as though said 
patents had never been issued, and that the guilty officials, if any 
there be, be publicly disclosed.”%° 

If this petition reached Congress, it did not bear fruit immedi- 
ately ; however, the fraudulent titles were canceled in 1884, when 
the Supreme Court rendered the final decision in the case.*!_ This 
controversy over land titles supplies further evidence of the extent 
to which settlers were invading the Vigil-St. Vrain grant; and 


*Las Animas Leader, September 20, 1873, p. 2, and September 27, 1873, 
p. 2. 

“Las Animas Leader, November 29, 1873, p. 2. This issue of the Leader, 
whose editor and publisher, C. W. Bowman, may be credited with an 
unusual degree of accuracy and reliability, presents a detailed account 
of the West Las Animas “land grab” down to the date of issue. 

“The text of this petition, together with the names of the more than 
eighty signers, is to be found in the Las Animas Leader of November 29, 
1873, p. 2. 

“United States Reports, CXII, 24 (Banks edition); Letter “G” of the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office to the Register and Receiver of 
the Pueblo Land Office, February 27, 1885; Records of the Pueblo Land 
Office, Tract File, Range 52 West, Township 23 South (canceled claims). 
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it should be noted that their difficulties were not a direct result 
of the Mexican grant, but rather were a consequence of the con- 
nivance of an unfaithful public servant with unscrupulous land- 
grabbers. 

The Nolan grant dates from December 1, 1843.32 The report 
of the Surveyor-General of New Mexico, made on request of the 
heirs of Gervacio Nolan and pursuant to the act of Congress of 
July 22, 1854, was rendered on October 8, 1861, and was transmit- 
ted to Congress by the Secretary of the Interior on May 12, 1862.38 
This report, approving the grant, stated that the tract was not 
limited as to quantity; that possession was delivered by a justice 
of the peace, who went upon the land and pointed out to Nolan 
the boundaries named in the grant; that no boundaries were 
actually set up, no survey made, and no segregation from the public 
domain “as required in order to constitute juridical possession.” 

This grant was finally confirmed on July 1, 1870, being held 
subject to the Mexican colonization law of 1824, as in the case of 
the Vigil-St. Vrain grant, and therefore limited to eleven square 
leagues. It was stipulated, also, that 


the exterior lines of said claim of eleven leagues as confirmed by 
this act shall be adjusted according to lines of the public surveys as 
near as practicable, but in compact form, and the claims of all 
actual settlers falling within the limits of the located claim above 
referred to shall be adjusted to the extent which will embrace their 
several settlements upon their several claims being established 
either as pre-emptions or as homesteads according to law, and 
for the aggregate of the arears [areas] of claims so established 
under the pre-emption or homestead acts, the heirs of said Nolan, 
or their legal representatives, shall be entitled to locate a like 
quantity of public lands, not mineral, according to the lines of 
the public surveys, and not to exceed one hundred and sixty acres 
in one section: Provided, That such location shall be made within 
the bounds of the original grant by the order of Cornelio Vigil to 
Gervacio Nolan.* 


“Decisions of the Department of the Interior Relative to Public Land 
Claims, IV, 311. 

8United States Statutes at Large, XVI, 646. 

“Decisions of the Department of the Interior Relative to Public Land 
Claims, IV, 311-313. 

°United States Statutes at Large, XVI, 646. Cornelio Vigil, who as 
an official of the Mexican Government certified this grant to Gervacio 
Nolan, was himself one of the recipients of the Vigil-St. Vrain grant. 
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More than twenty years had elapsed between the treaty of Guad- 
alupe Hidalgo and the confirmation of the Nolan grant by Con- 
gress; and five more years passed before the land was patented to 
the “heirs of Gervacio Nolan, or their legal representatives” on 
March 3, 1875.%6 

It is certain that pre-emptors and homesteaders invaded the 
Nolan grant prior to its confirmation within limits reduced to 
eleven square leagues and that the claims of such settlers took pre- 
cedence over the claims of the Nolan heirs. The presence of 
these settlers and the priority accorded to their claims by the act 
of July 1, 1870, confirming the claim of the heirs of Gervacio 
Nolan, gave rise to what is known as “Nolan Grant floats.”37 The 
large number of such floats indicates that a considerable number 
of settlers had arrived when the act of July 1, 1870, became 
operative. Particularly is this true of the valley of the St. Charles 
River and its tributaries, the most desirable portion of the original 
grant for settlement by homesteaders and pre-emptors. These 
statements are based upon a study of the plat and tract files in 
the Pueblo Land Office, showing positively that homestead and 
pre-emption claims were given precedence over derivative claims in 
a large portion of the St. Charles bottoms. The Nolan Grant 
floats, which were assigned by the Pueblo Land Office to the Nolan 
Grant claimants in lieu of the tracts occupied by homesteaders and 
pre-emptors, varied in size from forty to one hundred sixty acres. 
There were ferty-seven such floats in townships 23 and 24 south, 
range 67 west, and in various other townships there were from 
one to eleven floats. 

Thus there is an accumulation of evidence showing that home- 
steaders and pre-emptors had invaded the Nolan grant in con- 
siderable numbers; hence, there is ground for the conclusion that 
the existence of this grant did not retard the settlement of the 
region in question to much extent.** Much of the land which 


“Official Records of Pueblo County, Clerk’s Office, Deed Book No. 10, 
p- 557, recorded April 19, 1875. 

“A “float”, as the term is used here, was a tract awarded to the Nolan 
heirs, or their assigns, in lieu of a tract, within the eleven-square-leagues 
survey, previously occupied by a bona fide settler—that is, a homesteader 
or a pre-emptor. 

“The act of June 21, 1860, confirming the Vigil-St. Vrain grant only to 
the extent of eleven square leagues to each claimant, indicated the 
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was actually confirmed to the Nolan heirs, or to their assigns, was 
of little value for agricultural purposes without the outlay of a 
large amount of capital for the construction of an irrigating canal. 
For instance, the Bessemer Canal, constructed in 1890, cost 
approximately a half million dollars. Furthermore, even at the 
present time, a considerable portion, both of the original grant 
and of the tract confirmed to the Nolan heirs, is without water 
for irrigation purposes and consequently is not under cultivation. 
It was, and is, valuable only for grazing purposes; and, as pointed 
out in connection with the Vigil-St. Vrain grant, the herdsman 
of the 1860’s and 1870’s did not need title to land which was 
unfenced in order to allow his stock to graze upon it. Therefore, 
it is reasonable to conclude that the factor which kept settlers 
off the Nolan grant, in its original bounds, was not the question 
of titles so much as the topography of the land and the aridity 
of the soil. 

Some of the transfers of the Nolan grant, or of parts of it, are 
of interest, both from the standpoint of the character of the trans- 
actions and with respect to the increasing value of the land in the 
vicinity of Pueblo and its industrial environs. Pending the con- 
firmation of the grant and the execution of an official survey, the 
Nolan heirs and their assigns could dispose of their interests only 
in terms of the boundaries specified in the original grant.*? 

On November 5, 1860, the entire grant with its original some- 
what vague boundaries was conveyed by quitclaim deed to Annie 
E. Blake for the consideration of ten thousand dollars. The deed 
was signed by nine heirs of Gervacio Nolan, deceased. On Feb- 
ruary 1, 1870, Annie E. Blake and her husband, Charles Blake, 
deeded an undivided third of their interest to Charles Goodnight 
for the consideration of five thousand dollars; and on February 
14, 1870, the said Blakes deeded another undivided third of their 
original interests (that is, of the entire grant) to Peter K. Dotson 
and Jacob C. Dotson for the consideration of five thousand 


probable action of Congress relative to confirming the Nolan grant, thus 
encouraging settlers who might wish to locate within the original limits 
of the latter grant. 

“See page 62, above. 

“Official Records of Pueblo County, Deed Book No. 2, p. 489, entered 
January 26, 1870. 
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dollars. All three of these transactions antedated the confirma- 
tion of the grant. 

There were a number of conveyances between the confirmation 
of the Nolan grant on July 1, 1870, and the patenting of the sur- 
veyed tract on March 3, 1875. On November 21, 1871, Jacob 
C. Dotson deeded his undivided portion (one-sixth) to Peter K. 
Dotson for the consideration of one dollar.“ Then, lest the 
validity of the quitclaim deed given by the Nolan heirs in 1868 
should be questioned, the said heirs on August 15, 1871, made 
a “Special Warranty Deed,” conveying to Annie E. Blake, Charles 
Goodnight, and Peter K. Dotson “all that grant of land made to 
Gervacio Nolan, late of the Valley of Taos, deceased, approved by 
surveyor general of New Mexico October 8, 1861, and designated 
as number 48 in the transcript of private land claims in New Mex- 
ico, but being now within the limits of Colorado Territory, . . .”* 
Here the original boundaries were specified again, and the con- 
sideration was an additional ten thousand dollars. Three days 
later Francisco Baca, the husband of Martina Nolan, conveyed 
his “right, title, and interest” in said Nolan grant to the same three 
parties for the consideration of fifty dollars.“ Then followed several 
deeds of trust to secure promissory notes, but in each instance the 
land (or interest) was redeemed by payment of the note. On 
March 30, 1872, for the consideration of $130,000, all of the grant 
(as conveyed by the Nolan heirs) was conveyed by warranty deed 
to William P. Mellen, trustee, by Charles Goodnight and Mary 
Ann Goodnight (his wife), Peter K. Dotson and Emily Dotson 
(his wife), and Charles H. Blake and Annie E. Blake (his wife) .* 
On April 30, 1872, all of said grant was conveyed by William P. 
Mellen, trustee, to the Central Colorado Improvement Company, 
for the consideration of one hundred fifty-two thousand dollars.‘ 

“Official Records of Pueblo County, Deed Book No. 2, p. 509 (February 
12, 1870), and p. 546 (February 28, 1870). 

“Official Records of Pueblo County, Deed Book No. 3, p. 559 (December 
18, 1871). 

P Py Records of Pueblo County, Deed Book No. 3, p. 521 (October 
og Records of Pueblo County, Deed Book No. 3, p. 525 (October 
2, 1871). 

“Official Records of Pueblo County, Deed Book No. 3, p. 722 (April 
6, 1872). 

, _ Records of Pueblo County, Deed Book No. 4, p. 101 (August 
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This deed states that eleven square leagues had been confirmed 
by Congress, but the original boundaries of the grant are specified. 
On May 1, 1872, the Central Colorado Improvement Company 
deeded its interests to trustees as security for the company’s bonds 
in the amount of one million five hundred thousand dollars.” 

On January 2, 1880, the Colorado Coal and Iron Company 
(formed by the consolidation of the Southern Colorado Coal and 
Town Company, the Central Colorado Improvement Company, 
and the Colorado Coal and Steel Works Company) filed articles 
of incorporation; and on January 24, 1880, the Central Colorado 
Improvement Company deeded all of its landed properties in 
Colorado (principally the Nolan grant) to the Colorado Coal and 
Iron Company for the nominal consideration of one dollar. 
This was the first conveyance of the Nolan grant after it was pat- 
ented in 1875, the deed of trust for same being still in the posses- 
sion of the trustees. This first deed of trust was released to the 
Colorado Coal and Iron Company on May 26, 1890; but in the 
meantime the said company had conveyed to Louis H. Meyer, the 
sole remaining trustee, a number of specified sections and parts 
of sections of land as security for the company’s bonds in the 
amount of three million five hundred thousand dollars. Here for 
the first time is found a specified description of the lands involved 
in a large transaction pertaining to the Nolan grant. 

The Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, formed by a consolida- 
tion of the Colorado Fuel Company and the Colorado Coal and 
Iron Company on October 21, 1892, received by deed of conveyance 
all the properties of the Colorado Coal and Iron Company (with 
a few specified exceptions).5° The town of Bessemer (incorporated 
July 26, 1886), the Bessemer Homestead Company (incorporated 
June 13, 1890), and the Minnequa Town Company (incorporated 
May 29, 1900), became interested in land titles derived from the 
Nolan grant through the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company.*! 

“Omeial Records of Pueblo County, Mortgage File No. 1, p. 377 (August 
2. 1872). 

‘ “feist Records of Pueblo County, Deed Book No. 25, pp. 611 (April 
6, 1881) and 227 (June 4, 1880). 

“Official Records of Pueblo County, Deed Book No. 93, p. 389 (June 
2, 1890), and Deed Book No. 21, p. 276 (June 19, 1880). 

“Official Records of Pueblo County, Deed Book No. 150, p. 1 (February 
25, 1893). 


"Official Records of Pueblo County, Deed Book No. 49, p. 575 (August 
20, 1886), and Deed Book No. 212, p. 205 (August 10, 1900). 
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On March 13, 1894, a majority of the “taxpaying electors” of 
Bessemer declared in favor of annexation to Pueblo, and on March 
20, 1894, the city council of Pueblo declared the annexation con- 
summated.” The City of Pueblo thereby became concerned with 
titles derived from the Nolan grant. The complicated transac- 
tions of the Central Colorado Improvement Company, the Colorado 
Coal and [ron Company, and the Colorado Fuel and [ron Com- 
pany, through their trustees, as well as the transactions of the 
Bessemer Homestead Company and the Minnequa Town Company, 
resulted in a number of contests which had to be settled by 
litigation. 

The present plant of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, 
covering 567 acres, is located on a portion of the Nolan grant. 
This company owns, also, several thousand acres of the Nolan grant 
in the vicinity of Lake Minnequa, immediately south of Pueblo— 
a tract that will remain of little value unless and until water is 
made available for irrigation. 


“Official Records of Pueblo County, Deed Book No. 150, p. 382 (March 


22, 1894). 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES 
Following General Sam Houston, from 1793 to 1863. Etchings 
by Bernhardt Wall. Historical Sketches by Amelia Wil- 
liams. Austin, Texas: The Steck Company, 1935, Pages 
252. 
Following Stephen F. Austin. Etched and Published by Bernhardt 
Wall. (Limerock, Connecticut, 1936. Plates 43.) 

The nucleus of the volume on General Houston consisted of 
seventy-one etchings by Mr. Wall, illustrating as many incidents, 
objects, episodes, experiences, and connections in the life of Houston 
from the cradle to the grave—and even beyond the cradle, for there 
is a picture of Houstoun Castle, in Scotland, and a sketch of the 
Houston arms. Around each of these seventy-one pictures Dr. 
Amelia Williams has written an interesting and authoritative story. 
The result is a substantial volume, instructive, entertaining, even 
illuminating—a unique addition to the growing mass of Hous- 
toniana. Miss Williams has just finished compiling and editing a 
collection of all of Houston’s available writings. This fact and 
her exhaustive knowledge of the revolutionary and republican 
eras of Texas history have enabled her to write an authoritative 
and truly delightful series of chapters on what might be called 
the periphery of Houston’s career. Mr. Wall’s etchings are re- 
produced in acceptable form and are now placed within the reach 
of a wider circle of readers and collectors. 

The Austin volume is made up entirely of Mr. Wall’s own 
handiwork—etched, printed, and bound by him. And to this 
reviewer, at least, it is a real contribution toward an under- 
standing of Stephen F. Austin—his preparation for life, his prob- 
lems and achievements. After a frontispiece of Austin’s 1836 
portrait, introduction, and dedication, the book begins with a 
picture of the Elias Austin home in Durham, Connecticut, where 
Moses Austin was born. Then follow pictures of Bacon .\cademy 
and Transylvania University, where Stephen F. Austin obtained 
his formal education. An imaginative picture of Moses Austin 
and the Baron de Bastrop before the San Fernando Church in 
San Antonio brings the story to Texas. Thence the pictures fol- 
low the career of Stephen F. Austin: Durham Hall, the build- 
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ings in which Austin served as a member of the territorial legis- 
lature of Missouri, the Old Stone Fort at Nacogdoches, the 
Governor’s Palace and the missions at San Antonio, Austin’s house 
at San Felipe (from the collection of Dr. William E. Howard of 
Dallas), the National Palace and various churches and cathedrals 
in Mexice, the Inquisition prison which lodged Austin as a pris- 
oner in 1834, various buildings connected with Austin’s mission 
to the United States during the Texas revolution, the Peach Point 
home and gateway, and finally the new main building of the 
University of Texas which may typify the realization of Austin’s 
vision of an educational institution near the foot of the mountains 
on the Colorado River. The book is in every way worthy of Austin 
and the artist and ought to contribute to the fame and appreciation 


of both. ¥ 
EUGENE C. BARKER. 





Charles Goodnight, Cowman and Plainsman. By J. Evetts Haley. 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1936. Pages xv, 485, 
map, and a hundred illustrations by H. D. Bugbee. Price, 
$3.50.) 

This is a brave story gallantly told. The gifted author of The 
XIT Ranch of Texas has written another book that is bound to 
rank as a classic in the literature of the range industry and western 
life during the middle years of the nineteenth century. Picking 
up its subject in 1845, when Charles Goodnight was riding bare- 
back to Texas at the age of nine, the book follows the career of 
the greatest cattle man in western history to his death in 1929 
at the age of ninety-three, planning work “years in advance, 
which he felt sure there was still time to do.” 

Goodnight, at the age of twenty, established his first ranch on 
the open range in the Brazos valley west of Weatherford. In 
partnership with a step-brother, he was then managing a herd 
of cattle on shares, and drew four calves for his share of the crop 
at the end of the first year. During the turbulent years of the 
Civil War, he served as scout and guide under “Jack” Cureton 
and “Sul” Ross in the frontier rangers. In 1866 he began his 
notable career as a driver and trader with the daring drive across 
the waterless plain from the Concho to the Horsehead Crossing 
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on the Pecos, blazing thereby the Goodnight-Loving Trail, which 


became the established route from central and southern Texas to 
Fort Sumner, Denver, and Cheyenne. During the next eight years 
he had ranches at Bosque Grande, on the Pecos, in eastern New 
Mexico, and on the Apishapa and Arkansas rivers in southern 
Colorado. In 1874 he established the “Home Ranch” in the Palo 
Duro Canyon and there, in partnership with John George Adair, 
became owner and manager of ranches covering 1,335,000 acres 
and grazing 100,000 high-grade cattle. These facts emerge more 
or less incidentally in the development of the narrative. Jir. Haley 
is concerned with the man rather than with his fortunes. We 
learn casually of the lone rider back-trailing to Texas with $30,000 
in gold packed in saddle bags; that Goodnight bought part of 
the Gervacio Nolan eleven league grant in the Arkansas valley 
near Pueblo; that the profits of the first partnership with Adair 
were $512,000, of which Goodnight received one-third; that he 
handled 300,000 head of cattle in the eleven years of the Good- 
night-Adair association; that he took the inferior Quitaque ranch 
as his portion of the land when the partnership dissolved; that 
he had sold the Quitaque by 1890 and sunk nearly all of his 
money in a disastrous mining venture in Mexico; that he was 
finally reduced to small means and a life residence in his home at 
Goodnight. We learn that he built churches and endowed schools, 
but this was all by the way. The man himself was so supremely 
superior to the accidental state of his fortunes that one almost 
forgets that he was the first great “cattle baron” on the Texas 
plains, handling vast sums and commanding loans during the 
drought and depression of 1887, when, as he wrote: “a good bur- 
glar stands a better chance to get money in Kansas City than a 
Western cattleman.” 

It is the life of a region and an era that the author puts between 
the covers of his book. He knows the land that Goodnight ranged 
and the men with whom Goodnight worked and tought, and with 
rare appreciation and literary skill he weaves them all into the 
texture of the telling. The writer claims no more than his due, 
in saying, “more than the man rides the trail of the past—the 
West itself rides there beside him.” Acquaintance with the 
pungent men who made the West of three-quarters of a century 
ago is revealed by a thousand intimate characterizations and a 
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wealth of anecdote; while personal knowledge of the land is 
proved by vivid descriptive passages that must take high rank in 
any classification of literature. For example, this description of 
the South Plains of Texas and the Llano Kstacado: 


“Open mile after open mile, this country stretched beyond the 
Cross Timbers, a gently rolling short-grass land. In many places 
near the Llano Estacado it broke into vicious stretches of choppy 
country, red clay badlands, where water—when there was any— 
was bitter as gall to the palate and devastating to the stomach, 
where game was scarce and fuel was rare, and where, unless the 
scout was the best of guides, men flung fresh horses upon a trail 
to come out—God only knew where—afoot. 

“West of this land of gentle swells the Staked Plains reared 
their high and colorful abutments, those escarpments that broke 
away from the plateau in flashing reds and dull yellows; in sober 
browns and subdued purples. Out of that country of shimmering 
horizons, a land that has ‘the vastness without the malignancy of 
the sea,’ gashed the rugged canons of the Palo Duro, with their 
clays and sandstones swept into turrets, battlements, totems, and 
effigies by the everlasting winds of the West.” 





[t is a book that any historian of the West might be glad to 
have written—not a factual statistical record of a man’s doings, 
but a vivid, breathing image of the man himself and of the world 
in which he lived—a sincere biography of a beloved character, 
reverent—but not too reverent—witty, cheerful—though there is 
tragedy enough—and admirable. 

KUGENE C. BARKER. 





Dictionary of American Biography. Edited by Dumas Malone. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1935. Volume 
XVII, Pages X, 636; Volume XVIII, Pages X, 657. Price 
$12.50 a volume.) 

These two volumes, extending alphabetically from William Joyce 
Sewell to William Petit Trowbridge, contain some thirteen hun- 
dred sketches, varying from half a page to seven or eight pages 
in length. Some of the more important characters included are 
John Gilmary Shea, Anna Howard Shaw, Isaac Shelby, John 
and William T. Sherman, Benjamin Silliman, William Gilmore 
Simms, Jared Sparks, Leland Stanford, Henry M. Stanley, Edwin 
M. Stanton, Alexander H. Stephens, Thaddeus Stevens, Joseph 
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Story, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Gilbert Stuart, J. E. B. Stuart, 
Charles Sumner, William H. Taft, R. B. Taney, Zachary Taylor, 
Henry David Thoreau, Samuel J. Tilden. These titles, including 
so many fields of activity—history, medicine, philanthropy, politics, 
science, literature, business, exploration and adventure, art, and 
jurisprudence—are merely indicative of the comprehensive scope 
of the Dictionary, which was planned to include all deceased 
Americans who made a notable contribution to American life in 
any phase. 

Authors contributing sketches of Texas characters are Professor 
W. C. Binkley of Vanderbilt University, J. Evetts Haley, Amelia 
Williams, Charles W. Hackett, and H. Y. Benedict of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, Professor 8. S. McKay of Texas Technological 
College, and Professor C. S. Potts of Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity. Sketches of subjects of particular prominence in Texas 
history are those of Ashbel Smith, William B. Travis, W. S. Sutton, 
and Charles A. Siringo. 

Two more volumes, now in press, will complete the Dictionary. 
Supplementary volumes at intervals of ten years are planned. 
Needless to say, the thirteen to fifteen thousand sketches, including 
notable contributions to every phase of American life and enter- 
prise, constitute an indispensable reference work for school and 
college libraries. Primarily, their value will consist in giving 
condensed information in palatable form for current use. But it 
requires no great stretch of imagination to see scores of more 
or less ponderous monographs dug from this mine of facts. Biog- 
raphers and historians will develop sketches into books and will 
find here the preliminary bibliographies that will put them on 
their trails. Sociologists will study the contributions of foreign- 
born citizens to the cultural life of the country. They will study 
rural vs. urban stimuli to ambition and endeavor: will count the 
easterners who won fame in the West and the westerners and 
southerners who influenced the East; and will endeavor to de- 
termine what constitutes a “notable contribution” to American 
life. Educational statisticians will find a wealth of material upon 
the value of formal education vs. self-education; and some, it may 
be hoped, will wonder how so many men and women achieved 
such a degree of success without trained vocational guides. For 
it may be observed that practically all of the subjects who have 
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found a place in this Dictionary died before the professional edu- 
cationist struck his pace. The discovery of “unguided” greatness 
is not likely, however, to shake the assurance of the professional. 
He will rebut with the question: “How much greater might they 
have been with guidance?” And the skeptic echoes, “How much !” 
EuGENE C. BARKER. 





Autobiography of William Hawley Atwell, Dallas, Texas. Warlick 
Law Printing Co., Dallas, 1935. x, 107 p. illus. 

Wm. H. Atwell graduated in law from the University of Texas 
in 1891. Among the high offices he has occupied are those of 
U. S. attorney, Northern district of Texas, 1898-1913; Grand 
exalted ruler of the Elks, 1925-26, and U. 8S. judge, Northern 
district of Texas, 1923 to the present. Being an excellent speaker 
he has been conscripted in many causes on numerous occasions. 
A selection from his addresses and speeches was published in 1929 
under the title Salmagundi (Dallas). About the same time he 
published another volume entitled Charges to Juries (Dallas, 
1929). From its brevity one may infer that the autobiography 
tacitly takes into account the volumes just named. In it the 
author gives an account of his way of doing things, with his 
reasons therefor and some of the results. The work of a Federal 
judge also has been a bit more difficult since the World War than 


it was before. E. W. W 
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The Texas State Historical Association and the Mississippi Val- 
ley Historical Association met in joint session in Austin, Texas, 
April 16, 17, and 18. More than one hundred fifty historians and 
members were in attendance. The program as planned by the com- 
mittee in charge and published in the April issue of the South- 
western Historical Quarterly was carried out with evident interest 
and success. 

The dinner of the Mississippi Valley Association Thursday 
evening was featured by the annual address of the president, Dr. 
Louis Pelzer of the University of Iowa. The speaker at the joint 
dinner of the two associations Friday -vening was Dr. W. C. 
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Binkley of Vanderbilt University. Dr. and Mrs. E. C. Barker 
entertained the guests with a reception at their home after the 
dinner. 

The history department of the University of Texas was host to 
the visitors for a sightseeing trip to San Antonio. The Alamo, 
the Governor’s Palace and the missions were visited, after which 
a luncheon of Mexican food was served. 

Dr. KE. E. Dale of the University of Oklahoma was elected presi- 
dent of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association at a business 
meeting following the luncheon. 

The Texas State Historical Association held a business meeting 
Wednesday evening, April 15. Reports of the officers were heard 


and discussed. All officers were re-elected. The report of the 


treasurer, which was approved, follows: 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


TREASURER’S REPORT FOR THE YEAR ENDING Marcu 1, 1936 


Receipts 

EE ee ee ee $1,258.69 
i bine ods Wa W.'6'0. 4:5 wd wed v'o Hkn 466.89 
Sales of the Quarterly and binding................... 594.88 
interest On motes and bonds..................0..065 456.90 
Grant from the University of Texas.................. 300.00 
ES re 24.50 
State warrants carried over from 1934-35............. 8.85 
Rents from Coleman City property................... 128.00 

ee ee $3,238.71 
Balance with Brown Brothers at beginning of year.... 593.72 
Balance in bank at the beginning of year.............. 563.09 


$4,395.52 
Disbursements 


Balance paid on printing the Quarterly for 1934-35... .$ 300.20 


I na 65 oo sc waa we Awe o6s 0a 04645 1,278.09 
es iw ik wo hag als W 6 <0 6% blew 'sWe6 56.00 
EE CeO eRe ECE Ee eT Teena 360.00 
ONE SO a ere ee ee 75.65 
ES nn ny er sakes 30.30 
Expenses Coleman City property.................... 128.00 
Service charge Brown Brothers..... . ohn dinina wel 45.00 


Miscellaneous expenses ............. pe ee ree 19.90 

















Affairs of the Association 


Receipts in stamps, not deposited in bank............. 
Receipts in cash, not deposited in bank............... 
UII GE EE III nes eset neces 
ee I I oi rae Siew iter ewetawns aes 

Te EE Tee 
Balance on deposit with Brown Brothers, brokers....... 
Balance in Austin National Bank at end of year........ 

ROT Tera HEL OND OES es se, secs orice s rasa teh tore tens ale orere ee eke oiouen Crehele 


BALANCE SHEET AS OF MARCH 1, 1936 


Assets 
CHITA ODE CE. c.g eee CRC RRCROnrt Ea-CEDCE COUPET RONEN ey ie Brae eae arar 
Funds in hands of Brown Bros., loan brokers......... 
Accounts receivable from sales of Quarterlies.......... 
*Dues receivable as of March 1, 1936................. 
PUMA UR RGU ENEMIES) ©9-G,c/015.15, 16,0 (0) se ae voiov oss 70) ealov god la-uve euieenels 
CLL RITE) Do 0022 en a a eee Se er Pe 
pe | eee re errr ree ee 
PPR eaTeL AERA napster Vek aa pS aaah; eeu IN 
Liabilities 

TE I MOE itis ne 8 kv 08a ee nian dG blew 
PAYA oi Line PENLTNS ORE Soni eeu; Aveve ois Mave Saisie corer oon he whe weet 
PD Eaes SeES ANG UU RET ERE oo oss ih oie OS ieee dua lela ee 

JUN ES LSS) 07 11) nae 

PIN 6 bidity ee eg Res eatin Aa en Gs ie Neeg Ae 


* Approximate estimate. 
*These figures represent face value not present value. 
‘his report has not been audited. 


$2,319.11 





629.88 
1,446.23 
$4,395.22 


$ 30 


$1,446.23 
629.88 
6.12 
297.00 
2,744.00 
500.00 
300.00 
1,650.00 


$7,523.23 
§$ 252.27 
30.00 
19.46 
$ 301.73 
$7,221.50 


$7,523.23 




















TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Founded 1897 


HAS FOR ITS OBJECT the discovery, collection, 
preservation and _ publication of historical 
material relating to Texas and the Southwest. 

HAS PUBLISHED thirty-six volumes of the 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, which to- 
day constitutes the best single collection of 
historical material on Texas. 

GIVES ITS MEMBERS the Quarterly free. 

HAS CO-OPERATED with the Library of the 
University of Texas in securing its collection 
ot Texana, which is the most complete in the 
state. 

DESIRES TO DOUBLE its membership in order 
to increase its usefulness and service to the 
state. 

WISHES TO PLACE a complete file of the 
Quarterly in every High School and City 
Library in Texas. Inquiries as to prices 
invited. 

MAY WE ASK that every member co-operate to 
achieve these aims of the Association by 
securing at least one new member this year 
Dues are only $3.00 per year. Ten per cent 
discount to schools and libraries. 

MAY WE ASK that members urge High School 
authorities to obtain the Quarterly 


Address 
TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 1929, University Station 


Austin, Texas 


























THE QUARTERLY 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The management wishes ¢ innounce that the back 
volumes of THE QUARTERLY can be purchased and that a 
complete set is now available. The first four volumes have 


been reprinted, and will be sold at the following prices, on the 








installment plan, or for cash on delivery: 


$5.00 per volume unbound; 
$6.50 per volume bound in cloth 
$7.00 per volume bound in half leather. 


Volumes V and VI are still to be had in the original copies 
for ine following prices: 
$4.00 per volume unbound; 
$5.50 per volume bound i 


l 
$6.00 per volume bound in half leather. 


All ¢ r y a1 } ( ] ’ » ‘ ) } y« . sd 
Ail the remaining volumes can be had for: 


2 1) eh 1 } , 
$3.00 each unvoouna; 
$4.50 lor a cloth Din Ung; ana 


do.0U0 ior the hail leather binding 


The Association will undertak » have loose numbers bound 


jor members, chargu Inerely the binders price. 


ADDRESS 


THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, 


Austin, TEXAS, 
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